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the Cht! “chargcter. Destitute of this 
quality, there is 10 sober éVidenc’’ that the 
ul has’ beet’ rénewed" by the Spirit, and 
lothed in rightéodatiéss of the Redeem- 
ér.'' The word of God ‘pointedly com- 
mehds intimates’ that the man in 
whose heart and’ deportment it finds no 
Gatiuot ‘be a liege’ subject of the great 
ehovak.’ the astive concerns of life— 
m the aéquisition ‘of knéwledgé, the pursuit 
wealth, “or ‘of the objects 
with which ‘anbition allares’ its votaries, 
warmt} of ‘feeling, stimulating to anremit- 
ted exertion, is re as truly ‘landable— 
$s indispensable to'success ; but in matters 
yertaining to religion, which involve man’s 
Wig eternal ‘good, how dif. 
férent ‘is’ the’ estimate’ gene 
quality! 
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te wialtitude bearing the 
fhind’ of Ohitist; “ind consequently, pre. 


spirit Operating most injuriously to the 
qadettfed religiot in thie 


Under’ the blinding, power of 
| ‘word o 


ay of truth’ ‘and ‘righteousness.’ Genuine 
peal’ is tempered by 
By and charity: ‘Spurious zeal is 
éicréature of ‘impulse atid constitutional 


wey of rath ani an eyil report on the 


ardour, of sympathy ‘and sentimentality, of 


ordnee’ and’ passion. The one is en- 
hiténed, ‘and contends earnéstly for the 
(th’ 
bis Sight’ jp’ “it; ‘and; therefore, expends 
and ‘superstition, the mockery of religion. 
The ‘one; ‘direéted‘ by discretion, 
action ‘at‘'times ‘the most seasonable—in 
dies most proper, and in a manner the 
ost effective; the other is rash and incon- 
derate, giving that which is holy to the 
ogs; and casting pearls before swine. The 
its outworkings, is distinguished 
strict Inte by an unflinching adher- 
éneé'to moral right; the other scruples not 
to ‘istepresent, to’ follow crooked devices, 
to do evil that good may come. In fine, 
the one is exercised under the benign in- 
fluence of charity, which suffereth long and 
kind} ‘the other is harsh in* judgment, 
partizan in its objects, the instigator of per- 
sécution, the blood-stained Moloch of the 
inquisition. 
The Christian, from the constitution of 
his néw nature, is of necessity zealous. He 
feels that apathy and sloth are opposed to 
the requiréments of religion—to the attain- 
ment of *thdse ‘objécts'which it presents to 
the mind moméntous in‘ their conse- 
uences, and eternally important. He feels 
religion does not’consist in a bundle of 
dogmas, in airy‘ specdlations, and empty 
forms; but that it is an awful and sublime 
reality, dwelling in the sanctuary of the 
soul, and prodacing abundantly the fruits of 
righteousness in the life. When the zeal- 
ous Christianis therefore pitied or ridi- 
culed by lukewarm professors, or misrepre- 
sented and condemned by the profane, he is 
gaustained by the approval of a con- 
stienée, and smile of his Father in heaven. 
To those who sit in ‘the chair of the'scorner, 
atid‘stigmatize the fervour of holy zeal as 
extravagatice and’ folly, he replies, Why do 
tax to the utmost your powers of mind 
and body in ‘setting up oer calves as ob- 
jécts of adoration? © Why do you expend 
such ati amount of energy in the pursuit of 
what you deem-pleasure, or to gain the 
world’s vain Is it not 
regard those objects as good and de- 
and’ that the heart’s dévotion and 
strenuous exertion are nécessary to their at- 
tainment? Why then should the zeal which 
Christians display in Promoins ‘the glory 
of'God; in advancing the temporal and eter- 
nal’wélbeing of the children of sin and 
sorrow, ‘objects which they feel to be trans- 
cendently important, be judged by princi- 
from those which govern your 
lings and ‘actions # Is it not obvious 
that proportion to the estimation in 
which ab object is held as good and de- 
sitable, will be the ardency of the desire, 
ahd‘'the' amount of exertion to secure its 
ion? Now, Christians are deeply con- 
vinéed that religion alone can elevate man, 
uhconscious of his divine capacities, and of 
his ultimate destiny, from the state of ruin 
into’ which he has fallen, and restore him 
once more to the image of his Maker. In 
accordance with this conviction, they pray, 
and strive; and agonize, as instraments in 
the hand ‘of God, to effect this glorious con- 
skmniation, and'they are not 
the-world‘reproaches their zeal; their only 
cause of shame in the sight of heaven and 
earth, is. that their zeal has not been more 
fervent and intense. © 
“To professors of religion who are at ease 
in Zion, who go through the prescribed 
réand of duties with cold indifference, in a 
niéte perfunctory manner, the spirit df the 


Lord saith, “‘ Be zealous and repent, or else 
ype out of’ my mouth.” 
solemn “Admonition’ and ‘fearfu) warn: 


ily arouse ‘them from ‘this state of lethargy, 
afid startle them to consider their ways—to 
consider that the traveller heavenward is 
beset on evéry hand by powerful and wake- 
fal enémies, who resort to every stratagem 
that craft and‘malice can devise, to impede 
hi# progress, or tirn him ‘aside from his on- 
wart jouraey Vigi 
fore, through opposition, through manifold 
témptations and’ 
toward 
thé’ high* talling ‘of God in Christ Jesus. 
Lat’ slumbering, let torpid professors con- 
sidér whether the'luéts that war against the 
‘are ‘to be subdued without continued 
determined struggle; whether Satan ‘is 
‘he Overcome, or the victory over spiritual 
wickedness in ‘high places ac ievéd, without 
cétistatit ¥igiance and ‘strenuous effort,’ 
to'd 
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“The kingdom of-heaven suffereth violence, 


aad the violent take it 
-w(Obristien charity, which our reli- 
jou is & sounding brass and a tinkli 


seeketh not its own, but excites in 
every soa! in-which it dwells a fervent de- 
site for the salvation of all:men. ‘Darkness 
hath covered the earth, and gross darkness 


the people. Wherever we turn moral ruin 
and desolatidn-meet our view. 
ble souls—immortal souls—are_perishing 


for lack of knowledge—going down, under 
the wrath of an unreeonciled God; to the 
death that never dies. How dwelléth the 
love of God in him: who can witness this 
appalling scene eamoved—who feels not his 
spirit stirred within him—his heart enflamed 
with holy zeal, to rescue these brands from 
the burning! Can that man be sincere in 
his Ohristian profession? Can he duly’ es- 
timate the horrors of the wrath to come, or 
the blessings of salvation, who stands neu- 


| tral while: the contest is going on between 


the powers of light'and darkness? Has he 
hot virtually renounced ' Christianity, who 
makes no sacri ts forth no strenuous 
éffort in the use of the appointed means for 
the ingathering' of the outcasts, and the ex- 
tension of the Redeemer’s kingdom in’ the 
world?’ O for the zeal that animated the 
glorious army of prophets and patriarchs, 
of saints and martyrs, who bore testimony 
to the truth in the face of the mightiest and 
eruelest who took joyfully the 
spoiling of their goods, and loved not their 
lives unto the death’; whose zeal was kin- 


| Aled into a brigliter ‘and intenser flame by 


the reproach’ and’ p ution, the wrong 
and to which they were exposed, 
for the sake of Christ and the salvation of 
their fellow-men! O for a portion of the 
zeal that burned in the breast of the Divine 
Master whose meat and drink it was to do 
the will of his héavenly Father—of whom it 
was prophetically declared that the zeal of 
God’s house had eaten him up! 

In these latter days the earnestness and 


| power of religion seem to be dying out. 


oarnfal are the signs of failure in’ the 
divine life. The spiritual is every where 
place to the material. The aim of 


ousness are robbing the treasury ‘of the 


Lord, are eating into the heart of spiritual- 


ity, and drying up the fountains of benevo- 
lence. Holy and ardent zeal for the glory 


of God and the salvation of men has fallen 


into disrespute and cold negations; a tradi- 
tionary belief and an zsthetic worship have 
usurped its place. The Searcher of hearts 
knows that this is said not cynically, but 
sorrowfully, and with ardent desire to stir 


up_all who call on the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, to do whatever their hand 


findeth to do with all their might; to be 
zealous in the performance of every good 
work; to strengthen the things that remain, 
and are ready to die, that so the salutation 
of the Judge on that day may be, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servants, enter ye 
into the joy of your Lord.” D. L. 


A Sabbath in the White Mountains, 


_ [CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Pastoral recreation—Northampton and its 

_ mighty dead—A glance at Boston and 
Portland—Rough and rainy ridi 
Arrival at the Glen House—The Sabbath 
—Reflections under the shadow of Mount 
Washington. 


Guten Hovsz, July 10, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—W earied with the inces- 
sant pulpit and pastoral labour of two years, 
continued without intermission (a portion of 
it under the burning sun of Georgia), very 

lad was-I to avail myself of the interval of 
eisure and recreation afforded by a kind 
and considerate people, and seek, in change 
of scene and travel, refreshment for ener- 
gies somewhat exhausted. 

Leaving Philadelphia on the morning of 
the 2d inst., I found myself, after a pleasant 
day’s travel, in one of the most beautiful 
villages of New i the scene of my 
earlier ministry. Here the great Edwards 
lived and laboured an hundred years ago; 


here was the birth-place of the distinguished 


President Dwight; and here the sun of 
Braiuerd’s life sank at early noon in cloud- 
less beauty, to rise on the plains of heaven- 
ly glory never to set again. The path to 
his humble grave, where he lies beside the 
fair Jerusha Edwards, to whom he was be- 
trothed, who watched by his dying bed, and 
in less than a twelve month was laid by his 
side, is well worn and beaten, for every visi- 
tor to Northampton makes his pilgrimage to 
the spot. “ They were lovely in their lives, 


‘and in their death they were not divided.” 


Spending a day or two in the familiar 
scenes which greeted me on every side, and 
in pleasant communion with many once un- 
der my pastoral care, I left to meet at 
Springfield the party of kindred and friends 
with whom I was to visit these mountain 
regions. Here they joined me, five in num- 
ber, all of the gentler sex, all full of mirth 
and anticipations of pleasure in visitin 


scenes new to all; all disposed to be pl 
with every thing, with each other, and with 


their escort. And thus we started. 
Stopping in Boston long enough to grati- 
fy the patriotism of our young ladies with a 
visit. to Bunker Hill, and the lofty pile 
which stands there “to greet the sun in his 


coming,” we took the steamer for Portland 


at evening; and after a delightful sail over 
a smooth sea, found ourselves at early morn- 
ing at the wharf.. The forenoon was spent 
in viewing the various objects of interest 


which Portland and its environs presents. | 


We did this under the guidance of my ex- 
cellent friend, Rev. Mr. Chickering, the 
esteemed pastor of one of the Congregational 
churches, whose kind attentions to our party 
added much to the pleasure of our visit. 
Leaving Portland at one o’clock, P. M., we 
took the cars of the “Gtand Trunk Rail- 
road,” for the mountains. A ride of ninety 
miles through a country, the scenery: of 
which became more and moré beautiful and 
grand as we proceeded, brought us to the 
“ Alpine House,” at Gorham, in the midst 
of a pouring rain; and we found that eight 
miles of rough mountain road lay between 
us-and our stopping place for the Sabbath. 
Nothing daunted by the rain, which came 
down now in pitiless torrents, we chartered 
a covered wagon and four spirited horses, 
and with a driver, whose driving proved to 
be like that of J ehu, the son of Nimshi, we 


had ever taken before.. The road, rough 
enough at its best estate, was thoroug 
washed by the rains, and every stone, an 


| root, and “ hummock,’’ made bare, and ren- 


déred' ‘more unyielding; Eyery now and 
then some dee on either 


side ‘in frightful proximity to the narrow. 


track; some precipitous hill would tempt 
our horses’ to-a mad gallop; some sudden 
ap te the roof of our 


while the whistling of the wind, the 


till at Inst we dashed through 
eer iy nd ‘drew up at the Glen 
Hoiise, at thé ery foot of Mount Washing- 
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‘of the mountain stream, the occa- | 
Of the lightning, contributed 
to ~ 4 thie “excitement of the party at the, 
at 


ton; thankful, in spite of all the frolic of the 
ride, to reach ite.ead in safety. 

Our first glance, of course, was directed 
to the mountain. But the lofty peak was 
now wreathed with grey mist and dense 
clouds, and hidden Seas our view. 
must wait for the disrobing to-morrow ; and 
wearied with our journey, were glad to re- 
tire to pleasant chambers, and to the ex- 
quisitely neat and comfortable beds which 
were provided for us. 

The morning—the Sabbath morving— 
came, and our first look from our window 
revealed a scene of no ordinary beauty and 
grandeur. We rose in the midst of moun- 
tains. They were in giant height before, 
behind, on every:side of us. Wreathed 
still with the thin grey robes of mist, less 
dense than the evening before, their gigan- 
tic proportions were dimly revealed to our 
eager and ——— vision. Mount Wash- 
ington, the loftiest of the range, was the 
centre of attraction. For two hours we sat 
and gazed.upon it, ag wreath after wreath 
of vapour, and fold after fold of cloud dra- 
pery were rolled off and cast aside, and the 
sublime proportions of this giant monarch 
of our mountain realm came majestically 
into view. For hours this disrobing process 
went on, until it stood in its solemn great- 
ness before us, towering up full six thou- 
sand three hundred feet, with here and there 
huge patches of snow upon its sides, a won- 
drous monument of His power, who uphold- 
eth the mountains by his strength; an apt 
emblem too of the fixedness of his pusposes, 
and the unchangeableness of his love. Bish- 
op Horne says, that “when man was first 
made, ereation was his book, and God was 
his teacher.”” A most impressive page of 
that mighty book was opened before us 


there, and we must have been poor scholars 


not to have learned from it grand and sol- 
emn lessons. It was the Holy Sabbath day. 
We were shut out from the noisy world, and 
far removed from the crowded haunts of 
men. The most perfect stillness reigned 
around us. Every one seemed to have 
caught the spirit of the day, and with that 
mighty mountajn preacher speaking to us 
of the mightier Ged in solemn utterances, 
we felt that we were worshipping in a 
grander temple than man could build, and 
listening to a more impressive voice than 
that of any earthly preacher. We turned 
to some of the passages in the Bible where 
the mountains are used as illustrative or 
symbolical, and gained new views of their 
ower and truthfulness, as we gazed, Bible 
in band, upon the lofty range before us. 
It seemed as if nothing nail move those 
mighty forms ribbed with everlasting gran- 
ite, and rising with lordly summit above the 
clouds; yet Isaiah told us, even while we 
looked, ‘‘The mountains shall depart, and 
the hills be removed, but my kindness shall 
not depart from thee; neither shall the 
covenant of my be removed, saith the 
Lord, that hath mercy on thee.” Blessed 
assurance! May we all experience its ful- 
filment when these mountains, in whose 
shadow we sit, and whose solemn spell is on 
our spirits, shall crumble into fragments, 
and be no more for ever! 
Slowly, sweetly, solemnly that Sabbath 
d under the shade of the mountain. 
t was the most perfect rest day we ever 
spent. Body, mind, and spirit were alike 
refreshed and uplifted by it. As the sun 
went down we watched the shadows as they 
crept up the sides of Mount Washington, 
growing deeper as they ascended, till at last 
its majestic proportions were veiled with 
the drapery of the night, and it stood in 
the softened radiance of the star-light, the 
guardian of the sweet slumpers of that moun- 
tain Sabbath night. R. T. 8. 


For the Presbyterian. 
SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 


NO. I. 


The opinion that the Deity exercises a 
special providence in the government of the 
universe, appears to belong to those systems 
which have been dignified with the name 
of natural religion, as well as to that body 
of truth which has been revealed to man- 
kind in the holy Scriptures. It is not main- 
tained and defended by divines and theo- 
logians only, but is illustrated and enforced 


the literature of all polished nations. 


none is it more distinctly avow 
Homer. “He is perpetually,” says Mr. 
Pope, “‘acknowledging the hand of God in 
all events, and ascribing to that alone all 
the victories, triumphs, rewards, or punish- 
ments of men. The grand moral laid down 
at the entrance of his poem, The will of 
Jupiter was fulfilled, runs through his 
whole work, and is, with a most remarkable 
care and conduct, put into the mouths of his 
greatest and wisest persons on every occa- 
sion.” Moreover, it may be said with per- 
fect truth, that it is the doctrine of every 
Christian sect, however various and dis- 
cordant their views may be in other par- 
ticulars. 

It will not, it is presumed, shake the faith 
of any class of readers or thinkers in this 
fundamental truth, to examine, in a single 
point of view, its relation to that system of 
theology generally termed Calvinistic. 

A perfect comprehension even of our 
own mental powers, and of the manner of 
their operation, is beyond the reach of our 
understanding. Mind can see itself as the 
eye can see itself, only ina mirror. That 
mirror, for the most part, is the minds of 
others. The conception we entertain of 
spirit is analogous to that we are able to 
form of matter in one respect. As we know 
not what matter is in its essence—meaning b 
the word that quality or constitution of quali- 
ties in any thing without which it could not 
subsist—so we can form no conjecture of 
what spirit is in its essence. Our only no- 
tions of either are derived from the quali- 
ties and operations of each respectively of 
which the mind is capable of taking notice. 
The qualities of matter immediately around 
us, and which are the objects of the senses, 
we easily and naturally attribute by induc- 
tion to other things with which we are un- 
acquainted; and we draw the conclusion 
that the matter of which the planets and 
fixed stars are composed, 
never touched or handled any part of it, is 
like the earth and other material objects we 
see and feel, though we may not venture 
without data to conclude that it exists in the 
same forms and combinations. Colour, ex- 
tension, impenetrability, and divisibility we 


of spirit in general. We form 
our opinion of it solely from the qualities 
atid operations we notice in ourselves and 
others. We attribute by the same process 


and operations we have never had the op 
portunity to observe. We do not doubt 
that the angelic natures exercise conscious- 
néss, reflection, memory, reason. All we 
can do is to conceive of these faculties or 
operations enjoying s wider sphere and pos- 
sessing more exalted powers, from i 
purity of which spirit is ble than that 
of which we are conscious. Every 
feels in himself that his own spi- 
- is not as pure as its nature admits of its 

ing. 

Tt has various trammels and hindrances; 


ite powers are imperfect; its condition at 
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by essayists and moralists who have adorned | 
It | 
was a favourite theme with some of the 
most distinguished writers of antiquity. By 
than by | 


though we have | 


can hardly for a moment doubt that it pos- 
Bo 


the same character to spirits whose qualities 


man 


different times is affected. by . 

eonnection with matter, the tody which it 
so mysteriously inhabits, and those external 
circumstances whose effects upon it are no 
less mysterious. It gathers its materials 


We | for action—if we may so speak, its objects 


of activity, to a great extent, through the 
bodily senses. A striking illustration of 
this is what has been remarked by Dr. 
Reid and others, that “ almost all the words 
by which we express the operations of the 
mind are borrowed from material objects. 
To understand, to conceive, to imagine, to 
comprehend, to deliberate, to infer, and 
many others, are words of this kind; so that 
the very lan of mankind, with 
to the operations of our minds, is analogi- 
cal.” It seems that the sensations must, 
somehow, be conveyed through a most deli- 
cate and complicated system of machinery 
to some internal sense or sensorium, where 
the spirit dwells. Not only will these sen- 
sations depend upon thd condition of the 
outward o of sense, but if this nice and 
complicated articulation of the nervous sys- 
tem be at all deranged or impaired, the 
spirit is disturbed andimpeded. Every man 
is conscious, besides, that in its best estate 
it is not what it ought to be. It has evi- 
dently lost something which it might have 
had; it seems probable that in its original 
creation it actually did possess. All its 
powers are not in harmony. 

shee Si possem, sanior essem, 
Sed traxit invitum, nova vis; aluidque cupido 
Mens aliud suadet. Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequer. 


We are authorized to conclude that this 
is true of those men whose spirits are in the 
best and na state in which, in the condi- 
tion of fallen humanity, they can possibly 
be, when regenerated and renewed by the 
Holy Spirit, and partially restored to that 
image of God in which they were created; 
for even a divinely inspired apostle could 
say, “I know that in me (that is in m 
flesh) dwelleth no good thing; for to will 
is present with me, but how to perform 
that which is good I find not. For the 
good that I would, I do not; but the evil 
which I would not, that I do.” Now, con- 
ceiving, as we evidently may, of a spirit re- 
maining in the state of purity, in which it 
was originally created, we can conceive also 
that all its powers and faculties might have 
a higher range and wider extent. Con- 
sider the one faculty of memory. It has 
been said that thought is imperishable, and 
many surprising facts in mental experience 
have been adduced which make this opin- 
ion not improbable. It is the general tes- 
timony of those who have been recovered 
from a state of insensibility, produced by 
drowning, that in the short period of time 
just preceding that state, the whole history 
of their lives seemed to pass like a vivid 
and rapid diorama before their eyes. It is 
supposed that when the veil of flesh and 
sense is completely removed, the human 
spirit will be sensible of every impression it 
has ever received. It certainly adds greatly 
to the solemnity with which eternal things 
are invested, to consider that it is possible— 
nay, highly probable that all the innumerable 
thoughts and impressions which we have 
forgotten, will hereafter again rest upon the 
mind with fearful distinctness and complete- 
ness. EDWARDS. 


NOTES FROM THE WEST. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


First tour westward— The way to get there 
— Delay from Eris. 
boats—Baggage difficulties—Hints as to 
hotels—To Minnesota Travellers. 

INDEPENDENCE, Buchanan Co., Iowa, 
July 2ist, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—EKarly in June I left the 
banks of the noble Hudson on a tour, 
which I had for some time contemplated, to 

Northern Iowa. Never having been west 

of the Alleghenies before, and sharing some- 

what in the ideas of the West which are 
prevalent at the East and North, at least 
amongst those who have never been here, 

I have thought that a plain account of 

persons and things as they have come under 

my own observation, may not be unaccept- 
able to some of your ers. Two reasons 
lead me to this conclusion; one of these is 
the fact, well known to every one who visits 
this region, that very erroneous notions as 
to the comparative richness of the soil, sa- 
lubrity of the climate, and social state and 
manners of the people of the West, obtained 
in well-informed circles in the older States, 
which leads them not unfrequently, but, of 
course, unintentionally, to do injustice to 
these portions of our 
tional domain. So far as possible, every 
one ‘who comes hither, for whatever pur- 

a or length of time, ought to contribute 

is mite of experience and observation to- 
wards a fair representation of people and 
places as they are, which is all that is ne- 
cessary to afford the data of a just apprecia- 
tion. Another of these is the interesting 
fact that large numbers of energetic, thrifty, 
and religious persons and families at the 

North and East are now looking toward 

these regions with the view of seeking homes, 

where they may more speedily and surely 
promote their own welfare, and that of their 
families, and at the same time more largely 
contribute to advance the best interests of 
their fellow-creatures, than they can hope to 
do in their present circumstances. Such 
is the class of persons needed at the 
West ; who are best adapted to succeed here, 
and who will be ‘glad of any reliable infor- 
mation respecting these regions, however 
meagre that information may be. For the 
benefit of such, I intend to communicate 
what I have gathered, or may hereafter 
gather. 
Before I say any thing of the West itself, 
let me make an observation or two concern- 
ing the way to reach it. Persons of limited 
means and large families, such as farmers, 
mechanics, and labourers, in coming West to 
select a location, and return for their families 
and effects, or in bringing them with them at 
first, find it prudent to combine, as far as 
may be, speed, economy, and comfort in 
their journey; let me say to all such, that 
nothing is gained by purchasing through 
tickets in New York to Chicago, Sélene, or 

St. Paul’s, unless it be delay and expense. 

I procured through tickets from New York 

city to Galena, via the Erie Railroad to 

Buffalo, thence across the Lake to Detroit, 

and onward by the Michigan Central and 

Galena Union Railroads. Taking the night 

express train from New York, I arrived in 

Buffalo between eleven and twelve o’clock, 

A.M, Making my way to the steamboat- 

wharf, I le that the boat was to leave 

at nine o'clock that evening. Had I not 
purchased through tickets, I could have 
gone forward oT by the Lake Shore 

ailroad. As it was, 1 was compelled to 
waste nine precious hours of day-light in 

Buffalo ; a when at length nine o'clock 

arrived, the boat had not even made her 

appearance. Self-complacent clerks strutted 
to and fro, puffing out volumes of cigar 
smoke in close proximity to our olfactory. 
projections, quenched their oft ing 
thirst at neighbouring bars, and favoured ) 
us with pert and somewhat gr answers 
to our inquiries as to the probability of our 
ever getting away from Buffalo. About 
half-past ten o’clock the boat came alon 

side the wharf, and. we hastened on ened 

Immediately the baggage smashers éom- 
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son »board; an 
decided effort to 
several articles to the utmost test, or a more 


reckless d of the pro of others 
than I did then. ge Ab 


t and growing na- | 


boxes, trunks, valises, &c., 
never did I witness a more 
t the strength of the 


If any of your readers 
who may be travelling West in future, have 
any desire to ascertain what amount of rough 

e their trunks or furniture will stand, 
without being shivered to atoms, I advise 
them to try the Buffalo smashers. 
Unquestionably they stand at the head of 
their profession. At length all occasion of 
delay ceased, and our boat moved out from 
the wharf at half-past three o'clock next 
morning. Thus I was detained at Buffalo 
fifteen or sixteen hours, all of which I could 
have saved, had I not procured through 
tickets. 

The boats running on Lake Erie, between 
Buffalo and Detroit, are large, elegant, and 
well furnished—everything, in fact, which 
could be desired in all respects save one. 
They are said to have one appointment 
which, if it really exists, ought to be 
more generally known than it is, or than 


} the modesty of the authorities has hitherto 


permitted. I, of course, allude to the 
bling room said to exist somewhere in 
those boats, and the access to which, it is 
said, is somewhere in the barber’s vicinity. 
Permit me to inquire if this is really the 
case. Is it a fact that there is a gamblin 
hell in each of those magnificent boats 
Do the proprietors of those boats know any 
thing of the matter? Do those boats fall 
within the jurisdiction of the police of 
Buffalo or Detroit ?. These are questions in 
which the public has some interest. If the 
steamboats on Lake Erie contain secreted 
gambling hells, it ought to be known. 

It is unwise to carry extra baggage in the 
express trains. I was officially informed 
that a few pounds extra would be allowed 
to pass uncharged, as the railroad authori- 
ties were not in the habit of doing “little 
things.” In my simplicity I believed it, 
and brought with me beside clothing, a few 
books, all of which only weighed forty 
or fifty pounds more than the amount per- 
mitted each passenger. ‘ Were you charged 
for that trifle?” some will ask. To be sure 
I was, and well too. For these few pounds 
I had to pay one dollar and twenty-five 
cents from Newburgh to Buffalo, twenty-five 
cents from Detroit to Chicago, and fift 
cents from Chicago to Dubuque. Thus I 
found the cost of freights on the Erie was 
higher than on any other. 

n the matter of hotel accommodations, 
those who travel West will find things pretty 
much as they find them elsewhere. ‘Denne 
are sent out from the second class hotels, 
who enter the cars on their approach to the 
principal cities and towns, distribute bills 
setting forth the advantages of their respec- 
tive establishments, and importune passen- 
gers to patronize them with a perseverance 
worthy of their brethren of the same craft 
in the sea-board cities. Every one should 
understand that the hotels so represented 
are certainly second, if not third class in all 
their appointments, and their fares are gen- 
erally as high as those of the first class 
houses. All things considered, the best 
hotels are the cheapest. Their proprietors 
spread most bountiful tables, furnish ex- 
cellent accommodations, and charge fixed 
and reasonable fares; whilst those who keep 
inferior houses will run up their charges in 
every possible way, and do all in their power 
to get as much out of their guests as they 
can. All who are desirous of combining 
comfort and economy in travelling West, 
will do well to go to the first class hotels. 
To sll such I wonld say, have nothing to do 
with runners; the railway conductors will 
inform you of the best hotels, and at the 
depots you will find the servants of those 
hotels ready to convey you and your baggage 
to and fro without charge. 

The caution which is necessary with re- 
gard to hotels, is especially so in relation to 
steamboats. When the cars going West 
reach the vicinity of Freeport, in Tilinois, 
passengers designing to go up the Missis- 
sippi into Tiiheects, will be beset by a 
crowd of steamboat runners, anxious to sell 
them tickets for the trip up the river. Have 
nothing to do with them, or you will suffer. 
If you take their tickets, when you get to 
Debente you will very likely find that you 
have paid an exorbitant fare, that you must 
wait a week for the boat you are to go in, 
and then, after all, go up in an old rickety, 
slow boat, and be regaled with very short 
and very ordinary commons. The only wise 
and safe course is to wait until the cars 
reach the terminus on the river, and there 
you will find several boats ready, either of 
which you can choose at your option. 

Within the past two months the exten- 
sion of the Illinois Central Railroad from 
Galena to Dubuque has been completed and 
opened, so that people going West now 
travel by railroad from Boston, New York, 
or Philadelphia, direct to Dunleith, which 
is situated on the eastern bank of the Mis- 
sissippi, opposite Dubuque. At Dunleith, 
those going North take the Mississippi steam- 
boats for St. Pauls, any other point, 
whilst those going West cross the river to 
Dubuque, where they may find regular lines 
of daily stages ready to convey them to 
almost any point whither they may desire 


§ much for the way to the West. In my 
next I shall say something of that portion 
of it which I have seen, commencing with 
Dubuque. T. G. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
WINCHESTER PRESBYTERY. 


The Presbytery of Winchester, at its late 
meeting in Washington, Rappahannock 
county, Virginia, dismissed the Rev. A. C. 
Heaton, to join the Presbytery of Eastern 
Shore. 

Mr. John W. R. Pugh, a uate of 
Union Theological Seminary, Virginia, was 
licensed to preach the gospel as a brobationer 
for the holy ministry. 

Mr. Thomas 8S. Witherow, also a gradu- 
ate of Union Theological Seminary, was or- 
dained to the full work of the ministry, and 
at the same time installed pastor of the 


church at Washington. Mr. Witherow has 
been labouring in the field for more than a 
year past. 


At the same meeting, Mr. Malcom W. 
Woodworth, a student in the Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, was taken under the care 
of bytery as a candidate for the minis- 
try. J. R. Granam, Stated Clerk. 


THE BIBLE IN ARABIC. 


The following account is given of the 
translation of the Bible into Arabic at Bey- 
root :—First of all, a native scholar, a slen- 
der, sallow, care-worn man, well versed in 
Hebrew and Greek as well as in Arabic, 
made the translation.. Then Dr. Smith, 
the first Arabic scholar of the world, re- 
vised that translation. Then a profoundly 
versed Arabic scholar, whose ear bad not 
been vitiated by any foreign idiom, revised 
it again, and the revised revision was again 
revised by Dr. Smith. The New Testament 
is -printed, and considerable progress has 
been made in the Old Testament. A small 
steam engine has been set up at the mission, 
which drives the printing press that printed 
that Bible. 


-even from her 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF NORTH RIVER. 


The Presbytery of North River held a 
re nata meeting at Matteawan, on Tues- 
day, July 17th, for the purpose of dissolv- 
ing the pastoral relation between the con- 
gregation of Matteawan and the Rev. Thomas 
G. Carver; and also of constituting a 

toral relation between Mr. Francis B. Mas. 
ters and the above named congregation. 

Mr. Masters was received under the care 
of the Presbytery from the Presbytery of 
Hudson, and a call from the congregation 
of Matteawan for the services of Mr. Mas- 
ters was found in order, and placed in his 
hands; and he having signified his accept- 
ance of the same, Presbytery proceeded to 
examine him with a view to his ordination 
and installation: and the examination hav- 
ing been satisfactory, he was ordained to 
the gospel ministry, and installed as pastor 
of the above church and congregation. The 
Moderator, the Rev. William H. Kirk, pre- 
sided and put the constitutional questions; 
the Rev. William D. Snod 
preached the sermon from Prov. xi. 30: 
“ He that winneth souls is wise;” the Rev. 
Samuel H. Jagger gave the charge to the 
pastor, and the Rev. Henry W. Smuller the 
charge to the people. 

Jonnston, Stated Clerk. 


Names in the General Assembly. 


In the late Assembly at Nashville, con- 
sisting of two hundred and thirty members, 
there were seven of the name of Wilson— 
two of them were James Wilsons. There 
were three Smiths and three Millers, besides 
duplicates of Thompson, McPherson, and 
others. There were two Taylors, a Baker, 
a Cooper, a Carter, a Walker, though no 
Rider, a Plum(b)er, a Potter, a Porter, Xo. 
There were Wines and Candee, and Bacon 
and Rice. There were Brown and White, 
Swift and Blunt, Noble and Fine. There 
were Banks and Boggs, Sheets, Sickles, and 
Steel; a Hair, a Hert, a Herron, and two 
Swans ; a Spring, a Beveridge, and Woods; 
two Kings, but no Subjects; Byers, and no 
Sellers. There were Cowles and a Coulter 
—a Tallman, a Skillman, a Boardman, a 
Berryman, and a Shipman; a Hall, a Carr, 
and a Beach ; a Sailor with two Bairds; a 
Blackwood, a Spottswood, a Lookwood, and 
a Wood-bridge. There were also a Dale 
and a Beach; Winters, but no Summers, 
but Groves and Ayres. Besides all which 
there were a Paine and a Rench, and any 
number of sons, such as Steven’s-son, Car’s- 
son, John’s-son, Robert’s-son, and a Friar’s- 
son. A curious combination, our readers 
will concede, to be found in a single As- 
sembly. 


LIFE’S BETTER MOMENTS. 


Life has its moments 
Of beauty and bloom ; 
But they hang like sweet roses 
On the edge of the tomb. 
Blessings they bring us, 
As lovely as brief; 
They meet us when happy, 
And leave us in grief. 


Hues of the morning, 
Tinging the sky, 

Come on the sunbeams, 
And off with them fly. 

Shadows of evening 
Hang soft on the shore, 

Darkness enwraps them, 
We see them no more. 


So life’s better moments 
In brilliance appear, 
Dawning in beauty, 
Our journey to cheer. 
Round us they linger, 
Like shadows of even; 
Would that we, like them, 
Might melt into heaven. 


THE CONFESSIONAL. 


I have said nothing of the scenes of temp- 
tation, that are n arily associated with 
the confessional. It is in the sphere of every 
man’s experience, that if he has by any 
means discovered the hidden thing— the 
secret thing of a woman’s heart—if he has 
discovered her t secret, perhaps a secret 
that nestled in her own breast, unknown to 
all besides—a secret of her sin, of her crime, 
or her sinful tendencies, and her unholy 
thoughts—it is, I say, in the sphere of every 
man’s experience, that that woman whose 
secret he thus knows, is in his power. How 
he may be disposed to use his power is 
another question; but he knows that that 
woman is in his power, and full often he 
may use that power for the worst and basest 
of purposes. It is also in the sphere of any 
woman’s experience, that ifshe has committed 
any crime against the laws—any sin against 
morality, she tries to guard her secret in the 
depths of her own heart, and she feels that 
if she divulge it to any man, or if any man 
has got possession of it, she is in his power. 
She is no longer her own mistress; she 
becomes his slave. Fear and suspicion of 
his betraying her, place her for ever at his 
feet; she cannot refuse him any demand. 
And it is the same between man and man. 
And this is the confessional; it places the 
secret of every woman in the breast of the 
priest; she is thus in his power for every 
tg oo It places the secret of every man 
in the power of the priest. He is from that 
moment his slave. This is an objection to 
the confessional, to which I know of no 
satisfactory reply; for it necessarily places 
both the priest and the penitent under cir- 
cumstances too trying for flesh and blood. 
Priests may be priests, but still the experi- 
ence of mankind shows that _ are flesh 
and blood like others. And sure I am, that, 
considering the nature of the communica- 
tions that pass—considering their indeli- 
cacy and indecency—considering they go 
not to the actions, but to the secret thoughts 
aud concealed desires, all the most private, 
personal, mysterious feelings of our fleshy 
nature—sure I am, that that God who de- 
sired us to pray, that we be not led into 
temptation, never himself required us to 
rush into the worst of all scenes of tempta- 
tion—the Roman Confessional. 

And then, finally, I have said nothing of 
that which interferes with all the most sa- 
cred sanctities of home, where the husband 
and wife should live and love in the most 
perfect and mutual confidence. There— 
there amidst our homes, and beside our 
hearths, sits‘the priest of the confessional. 
That man, by means of the confessional, 
knows more of the wife’s heart and thoughts 
and feelings; he has more of her confidence, 
and knows more of her secrets, thaa even 
her own husband. Whatever thonght of 
evil or of good has place in her mind—what- 
ever feeling of fondness, or of alienations of 
love, or of coldness, has found a home in 
her heart—whatever desire of infidelity to 
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things, the unmarried confidant of another 
sex—the man of the confessional! There 
he sits between the husband and the wife. 
By day and by night he has more of the 
secret confidence—more of the secrets, the 
heart-secrets of each, than is known to each 
other. There he sits, sometimes the kindly ad- 
viser, and sometimes the lascivious tempter. 
There he sits, a mysterious being, knowing 
the heart secrets of both—knowing perhaps 
the secret infidelity of both, and thus hav- 
ing both in his power, able to wield them 
both to his personal purpose. There he sits, 
the living and continual representative of 
that scene, when in the garden of Kden, the 
man and the woman lived and loved to- 
gether, and were holy when alone; but one 
entered, and there was whispering with the 
woman, and insidious questions were put to 
her, and she fell! It was the type of the 
confessional.— Evenings with the Rumanists. 


DR. SPENCER AS A PASTOR. 


The biographer of the late Dr. Spencer of 
Brooklyn, thus speaks of his habits as a 


pastor : 

“ He always carried with him a book con- 
taining a full directory of his congregation ; 
and in it the date of each visit was register- 
ed opposite the name. It was his rule 
to call on each family who attended on his 
ministry, once every year, and as much 
oftener as circumstances seemed to render it 
desirable. None were past by in making 
these visits. The poor, the obscure, the 
the lonely widow, were as sure to receive the 
pastor’s call as the rich and the distinguish- 
ep. We never heard it said of him, as it is 
sometimes said of good ministers, ‘ My pas- 
tor never calls to see me.’ Through the 
lanes and alleys of the city he often went, 
exploring the neglected fields of misery and 
moral degradation ; an interesting memorial 
of his kindness and care might be gathered 
thence. The sun never beat too fiercely, 
nor the storm raged too severely. Seldom 
was he away during the hot and sickly 
months of summer ; preferring to wait until 
his brethren had returned from their anuual 
recreation; keeping his church open, and 
ready for any service which might be de- 
manded of him. He had, too, a wonderful 
faculty of knowing people; a person could 
not attend his church many Sabbaths and 
fail to make his acquaintance; he would 
inquire him out; find where he lived ; know 
something of his history, and interest himself 
inhim.” . . . “In the young of his charge 
he took a deep interest. He had a re- 
markable faculty for adapting himself to 
their feelings and states of mind. Familiar 
and affectionate, like a father, he very gen- 
erally secured their confidence; and by the 
tender interest he felt in them, and the 
power of his persuasions, won many of them 
to the Saviour. Seldom was one of his 
years more tenderly loved by the younger 
portion of his flock; and yet he never sa- 
crificed in the least the dignity or proprieties 
of the sacred profession. He did not forget 
even those who were temporarily away from 
his ministry, but followed them with his 
counsels and entreaties. Many scores of 
letters has he written to oul while at 
school, or on visits from home, full of min- 
isterial love and solicitude, pleading with 
them for Christ and heaven. 

‘“‘ His sympathy with those in trouble and 
distrese—with the suffering poor, the sick, 
the bereaved, the tried, the desponding— 
was profound and active. He was charita- 
ble, giving largely in proportion to his 
means, but alwaysin an unobtrusive way; 
in his visits of mercy, ministering to the 
body as well as to the soul, and never re- 
fusing even the door-beggars, so many, and 
so generally unworthy in the city, justifying 
it by saying, ‘1 hadrather be imposed upon 
fifty times than deny one really deserving 
person.’ The poor of Brooklyn will miss 
him as much as any other class. And so 
will those who need the balm of the gospel 
poured into their bleeding hearts.” 


DR. CUMMING ON PREACHING. 


Under the head of “ Instant Duties,”’ Dr. 
Cumming, in his Lectures to the Seven 
Churches, thus speaks : 


Strengthen the things that are ready to 
die by waiting upon the ordinances of God, 
upon the worship of God, on the preachin 
of the gospel. I know that many say, “a 
say truly, that if they stay at home, they 
can read a sermon far more argumenta- 
tive, eloquent, and beautiful, than any thing 
that any man in London can preach from 
the pulpit. This is perfectly true; but there 
is just this difference—that you come to the 
house of God, not merely to hear a sermon, 
but you come to pray—to join in public 

rayer; you come to praise—to join in pub- 
ic praise; which is an ordinance of God. 
When you hear asermon preached from the 
pulpit, you not only hear a man speak, but 
you listen and do honour to an ordinance 
that God has instituted, in observing and 
honouring which God has promised to come 
and bless you. And more than this: you 
know quite well that there is a power, as 
there is a freedom, in the spoken word 
which there is not in the written or printed 
word. In explaining the Bible to you, I 
could not write down all I say; I feel far 
more freedom in talking to you with my 
lips than ever I could do in sitting down to 
write with my pen. You know quite well 
that a truth which has slipped your mind 
and left no impression when you read it, 
has, when spoken from the pulpit, entered 
the ear, and sunk into the heart, and has 
never forsaken you, nor been forgotten by 
you. You yourselves give testimony to 
this, when you tell me a you have told 
me with regard to my own preaching. You 
have heard me preach a sermon; and some 
one in this congregation has felt, as I bless 
God I hear some do feel, it to be blessed 
unto him. The sermon perhaps is printed, 
and you read it; it has been taken down, 
as many of them have been, verbatim; and 
when you read it you say, “This is not the 
sermon [ heard.” It, however, is the v 
same; it is so, verbatim. But yet, there is 
that in the living voice, speaking to living 
men, which there is not in the dead types, 
speaking to the looking and most attentive 
eye. . God, therefore, has laid hold of the 
best instrumentality todo the best results. 

You, know too, in preaching, how much 
more useful to you is the freedom of a preach- 
er who does not read his sermons, than the 
preaching of one who reads them. I do not 
think ee sermotis is best. I like my- 
self best to | 
often better satisfied with them; but I am 
convinced that the living 
the thoughts that are in his soul in lan- 

furnished to him at the moment, does 
a with a power and demonstration and 
effect-—notwithstanding his little 'inelegan- 
cies, his periods not so well roundéd, his 
sentences not so perfectly finished for criti- 


her vows, or of first love to her husband has | cal ears—with which you never can be ad- 


laid hold of her ftesh—whatever it be, it is 
known to the confessor. All may be kept 
secret and unknown from all others, ore a 
ished ‘secret, and a mystery withi . 
scarcely breathed to herself, and concealed, 
is revealed in 
the confessional. All is known, for it hag 
been whispered in the ear of that confidant 
of another sex—that most dangerous of all 


dressed from sermons metély' read from 
I am no fanatic 


manuscripts. 
you will aequit meof that; but thet: 
the best thoughts I have ever gy er 


the: that. I know: have’ 


mast bleased te you, are the thoughts that,, 
are. dead, or, abaent, believing 


that have sprung up in my heart 9 


never occurred to me in. my ov 
the 
ment I have been speaking, suggested o 


ear them read, because I am 
speaker, speaking 


for evet; and, comfort im these. 


but 


by’ that attentive face that looked to me 
there, atid by that rivetted eye that was 
fixed upon me here, and by that silent lis- 
tening that was tible elsewhere. 

I aw persuaded, therefore, that God speaks 
to his ministers in the pulpit, and there 
through his ministers ta the people. Ido not 
say, that to read one’s sermons rath good 
men do so, greater Bhd better men than I), 
is to dishonour the Holy Ghost; but I do 
say that in my case, and in my experience 
it would be parting with an element o 
power and a means of good, which I would 
not resign for the whole world. But do 
not suppose that by extemporaneous preach- 
ing, [ mean going into the pulpit and say- 
ing what comes uppermost. Though I do 
not write my sermons, it cost me hard and 
weary thinking, often followed by many s 
sleepless night to prepare them. It does 
not follow that because a man does not write 
his sermons, that therefore he does not study 
them. It is quite possible to write in the 
most extemporaneous manner, as it is te 
speak in the most extemporaneous manner. 
Sermons that are witten may be the most 
random shots; sermons that are not written 
may be the results of the deepest study, 
meditation, and prayer. A sermon, my 
dear friends,’ will always be blessed to you, 
when, in your homes, in your closets, and 
when you séat yourselves in these pews, 
you lift up your to him who can give 
unction to the minister’s lip, and open the 
people’s heart, and pray that he will be 
pleased to give his servant a word in season 
that will be blessed to you. 


SCENERY OF THE SCRIPTURES. | 


A correspondent of the Boston Transcript, 
who is rusticating amid mountain scenery 
in New England, writes :—“ The Bible came 
out of a mountain country. The book of 
Exodus, which, for poetic sublimity, makes 
the colouring of the Iliad pale, should be 


read, if one would get the true commentary: 
on it, as Dr. Robinson read the sublimest 


passages of it, a few years ago, among the~ 


clefts of Horeb, overlooking the plateau 


where the gathered wanderers saw the moun- 


tain quake and blaze. ‘Job’ must be studied 
by an imagination that can conjure Idumean 
landscapes and skies. There are passages 
in the prophets which no annotations could 
interpret to men that had lived on prairies 
all their days. 
which are dyed in the spirit of all kinds of 
scenery, as well as in the most intense and 


And the Psalms, especially, 


varied experiences of the soul—which in- 
terweave with their rapturous piety, imagery 
and colours caught from the pastures 

Bethlehem, the forests of Hareth, the caves 
of Adullam, the wilderness of Engedi, and 
the mountain fastnesses of Ziph—cannot 
yield the richest of inspiration to a formal 
reading, but must, many of them, be set 
under influences of nature kindred to those 
which helped to kindle them, before they will 
glow, and sing themelvesanew. The twenty- 
third Psalm should be read once in sight 
of the Connecticut meadows; the ninetieth 
on a hill overlooking a desert; the eighteenth 
during a thunder shower; the eighth under 
a sparkling, frosty night sky; the sixty-fifth 
that breaks a drought. Then 
the power of poetry, as well as of piety, that 
is in them, would be manifest.” nisi 


USES OF THE SABBATH. 


A celebrated English physician has lately 
given the following evidence before the 
House of Commons on the physical uses of 
the Sabbath : bane 

“<T have been in the habit, during a great 


many years, of considering the uses of the - 
Sabbath, and of observing its abuses. The 
abuses are chiefly manifested in labour and 
dissipation. The use, medically speaking, 
is that of a day of rest. In a theological 
sense it is a holy rest, providing for the in- 
struction of new and sublime ideas in the 
mind of man, preparing him for his future 
state. Asa day of rest I view it asa day 
of compensation for the inadequate restora- 
tive power of the body under continued la-— 
bour and excitement. If I show you, from 
the physiological view of the question, that 
there are provisions in the law of nature 
which correspond with the divine command- 
ment, you will see from the analogy that 
‘the Sabbath was made for man’ as a neces- 
sary appointment. A physician is anxious 
to preserve the balance of circulation as nec- 
essary to the restorative power of the body. 
The ordinary exertions of man run down the 
circulation every day: of his life; and the 
first general law of nature by which God 
(who is not only the giver, but also the 
preserver and sustainer of life) prevents 
man from destroying himself, is ‘the al- 
ternating of day and night, that repose 
may succeed action. But although the night 
apparently equalizes the circulation well, yet 
it does not sufficiently restore its balance for 
the attainment of a long life. Hence, one 
day in seven, by the bounty of Providence, 
is thrown in as a day of compensation, to 
perfect by its repose the animal system. 
consider that, im the bountiful provision 
made by Almighty God for the preservation 
of human life, the Sabbatical appointment is 
not, as it hag been sometimes theologically 
viewed, simply partaking of the 
nature of a political institution; but that it 
is to be numbered a the natural 
duties, if the preservation of life be admitted 
to be a duty; and the premature destruction 
of it a suicidal act. is is said simply as 
a physician, and without reference at all to 
the theological question ; but if you consider 
— ,» peace of mind, confiding trust in 
ceive in this source of renewed vigour to the 
mind, and through the ming to the body, an . 
additional spring of life imparted from this 
higher use of thé Sabbath as‘s holy rest. . . 
I would potht out the Sabbatical rest as ne- 
cessary to man, and that the great enemies 
of the Sabbath, and consequently the ene- 
the or mind, and dissipation, which. 
forge the circulation on that-dey.on which it 
should repose; whilst relaxation from. the 
ordinary cares of life, the enjoyment.of this 
repose in the bosom of one’s family, with 
the religious studies and duties which the 
day enjoins, (not one of which, if rightly 


exercised, tends to ‘abridge life,) constitute 
a beneficial and appropriate service of the 


"RECOGNITION IN HEAVEN. 


own soul, that the expectation of loving my — 
friends in heaven principally: kindles: my 
love to them while on-earth. If I thought 
I should never know them, and uent- 
love them after this life is 


d number them with 
fully converse with my friends in 


that I with. 


ieving that | 


with a heavenly love. 
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THE 


Of -Hngiand; conscious: of the elender held 
y ih? thd masses, and convinced of the 


Connecticut, 
erected by the Rev. Dr. Hewit’s congrega- 


1 


ee of the Watchman and Observer, 
riting from Prince Edward county, Vir- 


young persons, about grown or nearly so; 
some of them very promising members.” 

Tue Rev. De. Scorr anp San Fran- 
o1s00.—The :True Witness publishes an ex- 
tract from a private letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, dated San Francisco, June 13th, in 
which he says:—“ We are just through with 
another sacramental agason. We have re- 
ceived nineteen new members... It is thought 
by some of the most pious among us that 
there.is considerable religious feeling in the 
congregation. All our meetings are well at- 
tended. The Wednesday evening lecture is 
fall.': Our Sabbath assemblies very large. 
© that the Spirit df God might be poured 
out upon us as on the day of Pentecost. The 
tide of emigration seems to be setting this 
way much more strongly than for many 
months past. Our Boards seem now dis- 
posed to aid with all their power on this 
vast Pacifie coast... The Rev. R. McCulloch 
éias just arrived. Four or five more brethren 
are, € soon. May they be. servants 
of the Most High God, to show to the people 
the'way of salvation. I hope I shall not be 


- forgotten by my dear brethren and friends 


in the South. I am far away, and almost’ 
cut off from the great Christian world; but 
we have the same blessed Master, and labour 
for the same precious cause.” 

Deatu oF A MInistER.—The Watchman 
and Observer announces the decease of the 
Rev. William Hogshead, who departed this 
life in More county, North Carolina, on the 
14th ult. Mr. Hogshead was a native of 
Virginia, whence he removed some two or 
three years since. He was justly esteemed 
for bis qualities as a man and as a minister. 
One who was with him, says:—« When 
near his last, he exultingly exclaimed, «My 
friends, if this be death, then death has no 
terrors for me.’ Never was victory more 
complete, nor triumph more perfect. All 
who witnessed his death-bed views of death 
and eternity, may well exclaim, ‘ Let me die 
the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like his.’ ” 


SABBATH SCHOOLS IN INDIANAPOLIS.— 
From a report of the Third Presbyterian 
church Sabbath-school of Indianapolis, Indi- 
ana, published in the Daily Journal of that 
city, it appears that of the 2784 children in 
the city old enough, 2488 are attendants at 
some Sabbath-school. Of the 296 out of 
school, 134 are reported as having promised 
to attend. Such facts argue favourably for 
the moral and religious character of the 
capital of Indiana. 


Attantio Crry.—We have been grati- 
fied to learn that an effort is making for the 
erection of a Presbyterian church at Abse- 
com, or more properly, Atlantic City. Re- 
ligious services have thus far been held in 
one of the hotels; but from the large num- 
bers visiting there, it is obvious that some 
more adequate and permanent provision 
should. be made, As the visitors will be 
chiefly from Philadelphia, on account of its 
proximity, it would seem but right and pro- 
per that Philadelphians should exert them- 
selves and contribute liberally towards the 
enterprise now on foot. The Rev. Allen 
Brown, whose pastoral charge is in that 
region of New Jersey, hasitinhand. He is 
accustomed to carry through whatever he 
undertakes, and we trust his subscription 
list, which shows a favourable beginning, 


may receive such prompt additions as will | 


enable him to reach a speedy conclusion to 
this part of his labours. | as 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS.— We have received 
for the Palestine Agricultural Mission $5 
from D..H., New Orleans, and $5 from 
the Presbyterian Sabbath-school at Pulaski, 
Pennsylvania. 


PRESBYTERIAN STATISTICS. 


HE summary published last week, made 

up by the Stated Clerk of the General 

Assembly, from the annual returns from the 

Presbyteries, shows, in most respects, an 
encouraging progress in our branch of the | 

Church, though by po means what might be 


expected, in. view of the strength of the 
ai apa the field. We thank God for the 
favour he has seen fit to bestow upon us, 
but we.trust both church officers and mem- 
bers will feel called upon to pray and labour 
for far greater accessions of members and 
strength than have yet been witnedsed. 
From the returns for the ecclesiastical = 
it appears that there has beer an addition of 
two Synods, two and one hun- 
and three churches; and net gain, 
after deducting all losses by death and other- 
wise, of 58° ministers and 6000 church mem- | 
bers... There are two more ligentiates and 45 
more candidates than, were. ‘reported the 
previous year. The whole number of mem- 
bets received om examinatidn was 13,085, or 
848 less than were réceived during the year 


preseding;' bat niore than were ever added 
in’ any other year except that. | 

Old ‘bodies, a4 drawn from the reports | 
jubt are.ne follows: 
Preebyteri 108 148 
L567 2,261 
Churches, 3,079 
Licentiates, 111 237 
Total unicants, 143, 231,404 

whe) net gain -or loss of the two ‘bodies, 
compared with sbe ing \year, may be: 
seen from the following : , mf 

Presb 
Charphes, by 103. 
Ministers, ingr 58, 
Lidentiates 


45 


‘| dates, 


EN-AIR PMEACHING. 
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no thought ber 
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ty of diffusing among them the prin- 
ciples of the ‘gospel as a measure of police, 
if from no better motive, is turning her at- 
tention more less to this work: The 
Bishop of Winchester has recommended all 
his clergy who are able, to go ouf and preach 
to the people in the streets at suitable times ; 
and another high functionary has declared 
his belief that this is the only method for 
reaching the minds of the multitude. We 
observe that the eloquent Rev. Hugh 
McNeill, who divides the popular admira- 
tion for pulpit attractions in the English 
Church with Melvill, has recently engaged 
in this service in Liverpool. 

Open-air preaching has been for some years 
more resorted to as a means of spreading the 
trath in England than formerly. A Society 
for the encouragement of such preaching has 
been active in London during the last year, 
and about sixty stations have been more or 
less occupied by their preachers, at which con- 
gregations bave come together of from fifty 
to two hundred at a time. In Greenwich 
Park, and otber resorts of the idle and dis- 
solute, Suaday discourses are frequently de- 
livered, the influence of which is evidently 
most valuable—the respectful attention in- 
variably given to the addresses, clearly 
indicating the favour which the mission- 
aries bave succeeded.in acquiring in the 
opinion of the public. In many cases the 
preacher receives the audible thanks of bis 
hearers ere he leaves the ground. Roman 
Catholics frequently express their satisfac-. 
tion with the doctrine they hear, and. a, feel- 
ing grasp of the hand not seldom expresses 
more than words could do. It is great cause 
for thankfulness that there is both a desire 
to hear and a willingness to preach in this 
manner in all the British metropolis. Dur- 
ing the last year forty six ministers engaged 
in open air preaching in Ireland, to more than 
seventy thousand hearers. The class of 
persons who have thus been reached have 
been principally the poor, the destitute, and 
the perishing masses, who attend no place 
of worship. . 

How far the same system of operations 
might be productive of good in our Amer- 
iean cities, remains to a great extent to 
be tried. Those who have thus far made 
the experiment of street-preaching, have 
usually been men of no character, or of 
such erratic and fanatical tendencies, as 
to bring the whole movement into disre- 
pute. One thing is certain, that there is 
not in the world a more important field 
for missionary labour than in our great 
cities. The entire population of some of 
the new States, as to whose spiritual wants so 
much is said, would muke but a fraction of the 
churchless, godless multitudes who may be 
found in almost any one of our largest com- 
mercial marts. Men of an ardent spirit, 
willing to endure hardness for Christ’s sake, 
who would give themselves to labouring for 
these scores of thousands, preaching at mis- 
siopary stations, or in the streets, as occa- 
sion might suggest, could not fail to reap 
fruits which would gladden their own hearts, 
and those of all who care for the spiritual 
and eternal welfare of their fellow-men. 


IRISH GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Y our foreign exchanges, we are in re- 
ceipt of further reports from the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland. The meeting was, for the most 
part, characterized by an excellent spirit. 
We have at no previous time been so favour- 
ably impressed with the earnestness and ener- 
gy of our Irish brethren in spreading the gos- 
pel both at home and abroad, as by the pro- 
ceedings of this Assembly. The reports on 
the State of Religion, Sabbath Observance, 
‘Temperance, the Irish Home Mission, and 
the Foreign Missionary Scheme, were highly 
interesting, and indicative of a growing vi- 
tality and spirit of aggressiveness. 
STATE OF RELIGION. 

The speech of the Rev. Mr. Masnaughbton 
on moving the adoption of the report on the 
State of Religion, was a powerful and stir- 
ring appeal, characterized by an eminently 
evangelical tone, and a profound conviction 
of the urgent claims upon the Church for 
greater self-sacrifice, and a more thorough 
devotedness to the work of saving souls. 
He insisted that a revival must commence 
in the hearts of God’s ministers, that more 
care should be taken as to the piety of theo- 
logical students, and that the ruling elders 
have a great work to do as spiritual labour- 
ers in Christ’s vineyard. On the two last 
of these topics, he said: 

“We do not spend, as ministers, the same 
amount of time in testing the personal religion 
of the young men who are students and candi- 

‘for the ministry that we do in testing 
the state of mind and heart of parties asking 
admission to the Lord’s table. I think we 
should make some improvement in that res- 
pect, and I take blame to myself that we do 
not pay more attention, as ministers of Belfast, 
in particular, to the spiritual condition of the 
students. My idea is, that it would be a great 
advantage to ourselves as ministers, as well as 
to the students, if, at the beginning of every 
session, the students were parcelled out ss 
the ministers of Belfast—one in epmameny wit 
myself, another with Mr. Shaw, an 
with Dr. Morgan, and so furth, each one hav- 
ing a little company and watching over it. It 
certainly would be an advantage to themselves 
and to us, if a certain number of them were 
assigned to us at the beginning of the session, 
and we would be ready to give them counsel 
and advice, aud follow out their views and in- 
terests, so far as their growth in godliness was 
concerned. 

“Phere is another point in the report to 
which I might make ing reference, and 
that is, the subject of the eldership. I believe 
the state of religion in our Church and in our 
land depends largely on the elders. We can- 
not too frequently keep their eyes fixed upon 
the solemnity of the position they occupy, and 
the duty that devolves on them to be spiritual 
helps to the minister. This is their position; 
they are not deacons in the Churc ey may 
discharge the duties of deacons, as the higher 
office includes the lower; but their position is 
spiritual, and I would like to say to those that 
are elders, that it is their business, mainly and 
principally, to seek out in the flock praying 
people, that may be unknown to the minister. 

ides, the heart, and feelings, and spiritual 
condition of such can be far better got at b 
an elder—one in their own circumstances 
life, perhaps—to whom they will make their 
feelings known with less disguise. If our 
elders would seek out the hidden, spiritual 
ones in the congregation, and develope in their 
minds a spirit of prayer and supplication in 
the Church and in the world, I think we would 
be on the way of advancement in the cause of 
righteousness, and a large measure of success 
would attend all our efforts in God’s holy cause; 


| but, then, whatever we may do in the way of 


snch suggestions or such ical means, we 
cahnot and must not forget that it is the 
amount of ‘prayer in our congregations which 
will be, to a large extent, the measure of the 
success. of seek te 
awaken in, supplication, 
impressing on them the duty, and the honour, 
and the privilege, and the responsibility o 


til 

_ DELEGATIONS FROM FOREIGN 

A large portion of the time of the Assem- 


J 


in’ England;end ‘from the Waldenses of 


ndtiow' during” the year,’ bythe New:'} Piedmont.’ The Iatter consisting of the Rev. 
6816) By thi Old-school, 18,086. |} Mebirs. Pilate and Meille, was heard with | 


another 


f 
he. 


After 


of Gir opera 
lity to the gospel 


of a baad in the valleys of the Appe- 
nines: 
-“In the 108, in-the interior of the 


mountains, where for centuries the gospel has 


not been heard, a family of forty persons—a. 


family of poor travelling musicians—have pre- 
served the truth, In spite of tion and 
vexation of every kind, they have remained 
firm and steadfast in their faith; they have 
built to themselves a chapel; they are about 
also to obtain a private cemetery, where 
may bury those from amongst themselves 
who die in Christ. I visited those breth- 
oe ae ago, I have taken with them 
the Lord’s os and I have never in all my 
life partaken of the Lord’s Table in more im- 
ive circumstances. The poor people had 
conn neal at work all day; night came; it 
was even late. The women brought the 
cradles of their children, and left them at the 
door, for the purpose of having them near, 
that they might be able to take care of their 
children. You enterthe room, and find that 
it is the best of all the house that has been 
devoted to the Lord. On the wall the first 
rey aay see is an alphabet to teach the 
children to read. Allaround may be observed 
passages of Scripture, expressive of their faith 
and hope. The people, though they are not 
going out of their own house, have 
themselves as if ‘they were going to church! 
A most touching particular arises in their hav- 
ing no Christian melodies—no airs adapted to 
the Christian poetry by which to express their 
titude to God; and they have adopted 
hristian and English words to the melodies 
of the old hymns that they used to sing in the 
Romish Church.” 


~ The reports of the deputation from the 
Assembly to the late Waldensian Synod 
were highly interesting, rendered the more 
so from the fact, that just two hundred 
years before a very different delegation, 
from Ireland, went thither to aid in extir- 
pating the Waldenses. Then the Duchess 
of Savoy and her son, at the solicitation 
of the Court of Rome, resolved to de- 
stroy the Church in the wilderness, and 
to’ plant the valleys with Irishmen, who, 
.in 1641, had been concerned in the massa- 
cre of the Protestants of Ulster,. In the 
year 1655, twelve hundred of these military. 
adventurers accordingly attacked the Pres- 
byterians of Piedmont, and attempted to 
seize their possessions; but the mountain- 
eers defended themselves with amazing 
bravery, and eventually succeeded in repel- 
ling their blood-thirsty assailants. How 
striking the contrast in the present visita- 
tion. 


| IRISH HOME MISSION. 
The agent for the Irish Home Mission, 
after alluding to the fact that the attendance 
on their schools and congregations had in 
many cases fallen off, thus cautioned the 
Assembly against the conclusion that their 
cause was retrograde : 


“These changed circumstances they re- 
gard as infallible indications of a strange and 
mighty reaction in the Roman Catholic mind, 
and a sad reverse in the field of our mission, 
This I hold to be afalse impression and with- 
out any good foundation. I know I speak the 
mind of my brethren in the mission field, as 
well as my own deliberate conviction, when I 
assert that no such reaction has taken place, 
and no such reverse been suffered. The dimi- 
nution in the attendance at our schools is 
simply and satisfactorily accounted for in the 
altered and improved circumstances of the 
people. Emigration alone has drawn off more 
than the one-half from some of our schools. 
The missionary is no longer the relieving offi- 
cer for a whole district of country, to the 
starving inhabitants of which he could at the 
same time distribute meal and preach the gos- 
pel. The industrial schools are no longer 
the centre of attraction and influence they 
were at one time. The work of these schools 
is not so much needed, and where it is needed, 
it may be had independent of her schools. 
National schools have increased both in num- 
ber and efficiency. Returning prosperity has 
made the people independent at once of relief 
associations and mission stations ; and surely 
these are not changes over which we have 
cause to mourn. The smallness of our schools 
is the legitimate and natural result of this im- 

roved state of things, but certainly not an 
indication of any sad reverse in our mission 
work. On the contrary, while itis pleasant to 
have large schools and crowded congregations, 
it is pleasanter and more important still to 
have those attending, whether they be many 
or few, who come not for the loaves and fishes, 
but for the sake of the instruction communi- 
cated. This, I believe, was never so true of 
our mission schools as at the present time; and 
this being the case, I hold that our mission is 
in a healthier and safer state than it ever was, 
and that we have cause for congratulation 
and thankfulness rather than complaining and 
despondency. There is another interesting 
fact in the history of our mission that is im- 
portant and encouraging to be known in the 
present circumstances of this mission—it is 
this, at no period in the history of the Con- 
naught mission have so many cheering ac- 
counts been received, as during the past year, 
from those who have removed from our mis- 
sion districts, and emigrated to other parts. 
There have been letters from America, from 
Gibraltar, from the Crimea, and from England 
and Scotland, as well as from places nearer 
home—letters from young — taught in 
our schools, and who, though now in distant 
lands, are living witnesses to the good effected 
by our schools, and are even now, by their 
faithful and consistent profession of the gos- 
pel, your missionary’s joy and crown of re- 
Joicing.” 


PREACHING AT WATERING-— 
PLACES. 


N visiting the most popular places of re- 
sort during the summer months, we are 
particularly fond of good preaching, from 
long-felt experience that, when enjoying a 
vacation from our usual pursuits, and sur- 
rounded by objects and incidents calculated 
to make our thoughts vagrant, we need 
such preaching as a counterpoise and anti- 
dote. To make our view of this subject in- 
telligible and definite, it may be necessary 
to say that good preaching, in our estima- 
tion, is that which stirs up the affections and 
makes them keep pace with our intelligence. 
The objects of the preacher should be to 
make his hearers both to know and to feel ; 
or, in other words, the heart as well as the 
understanding, should be addressed; and 
there is the more necessity for this, as the 
spiritual affections are mach more likely to be 
dissipated in the circumstances to which we 
have alluded, than the religious knowledge. 
From the general character of the preaching 
to which we have listened at public places, 
we are led to believe.that preachers are apt 
to commit a mistake in selecting the ser- 
mons which they propose to take with them 
when they leave home. We will not pre- 
tend to say that their vanity has too much 
to do in this matter, but certainly their bet- 
ter judgment does not always preside. May 
we advise on the occasion? We do then 
recommend to our ministerial brethren, who 
propose to recreate themselves for a few weeks 
at some of the various watering-places, to 
look over their sermons carefully, and to se- 
lect those which, in their opinion, are the 
most intellectual and elaborately reasoned, 
and which, as they may think, will create a 
sensation apd, extort admiration; and when 
the selection is duly made, let the precious 
documents be locked up in their desks and 
left at home’! This is a very good way of 
getting rid of a temptation. Then let them 


| take their ordinary every week productions, 


and such especially as have cost them some 


prayer, and have, to their knowledge, met 


with the circumstances and condition of 


.| ome poor sinner at home, and they need 


not fear that they will be out of place even 
at a fashionable watering-place. It is there 
especially that practical, pungent preaching 
is most needed ; and the less prominent the 
preacher, and the more prominent his mes- 
sage, as an ambassador from God, the bet- 
ter; and the more probable a useful result. 


How choice his language! how chaste his 


odmpliments im comparison’ with, | 
: not our hearts barn within us, while-be 


| ‘Honsox, N. Y., July 30, 1855. 
and witte he } He must be hopelessly debilitated did 
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nation ! how logical his reasoning ! 


with us by the’ way, 
opened to us the Scriptares ?”” : 
.FOURIERISM DEFUNCT. 


_ New! York Tribune publishes an ab- 

nouncemegnt that the domain of the 
Fourier Association known as the North 
American Phalanx, in Monmouth county, 
New Jersey, is to be sold at public auction 
on the 3d of October next. Thus is te 
consigned to merited oblivion the last of 
batch of associations which was hatched s 
few years since by the advocates of Infidelity 
and Socialism. One after another they have 
gone down, leaving no trace behind except 
the disappointment and vexation, and the 
loss of substance and perbaps of what little 
character there was to lose, amongst the 
miserable dupes and victims. Between the 
years 1840 and 1845 there sprang up three 
or four of these associations in Massachu- 
setts, five or six in Western New York, one 
in New Jersey, three in Ohio, one in Michi- 
gan, and one in Wisconsin. Of these none 
lived over two years except that at Brook 
Farm, near Boston, and the New Jersey 
concern, which is to come under the hammer 
now in its thirteenth year. The Tribune 
pretends that this extraordinary fatality is 
not because of any defect in Fourier’s sys- 
tem, but owing to the fact that it was not 
fully adopted ; and intimates that Mr. Victor 
Considerant is about to give the thing a fair 
trial in the establishment now going forward 
under his superintendence in Texas. Mr. 
Victor Considerant’s phalanx, we predict, 
will share the inglorious fate of its predeces- 
sors at the North and West. It is not in 
the purposes of God to allow a handful of 
hair-brained enthusiasts to unsettle the fabric 
of family relationships, and the whole struc- 
ture of society. If men, women, and chil- 
dren are not altogether what they ought to 
be, when living under their respective vines 
and fig-trees, they will not be made better 
by breaking up their several homes, and 
bringing them together, bag and baggage, 
to make a common lot of it, in a joint-stock, 
joint-labour, joint-loss, and joint-wrangling 
and wickedness concern. 

The Tribune thus naively gives the solu- 
tion of the want of success:—‘ The great 
practical difficulty in these experiments has 
been to secure in the members a due 
sense of personal responsibility, and a due 
vigilance for the common good. The im- 
mediate spur of self-interest not being so 
directly felt as in the ordinary mode of life, 
and the needful amount of food and clothing 
being tolerably certain, the mass of the mem- 
bers have not been impelled to work so dili- 
gently, or to save so carefully, as if every 
thing depended on the toil and economy of 
the day, or as if an employer were overlook- 
ing them. Thus a shiftless and careless way 
of going on, has too often grown up in the 
association, and while a few have borne more 
than their fair share of the toil and care, 
others have borne less.” 

The “practical difficulty” here complained 
of is a very common one in this world, and is 
likely to be until mankind are brought more 
thoroughly under the influence of the gospel. 
When that shall have been achieved, they 
will in all circumstances manifest “a due 
sense of responsibility, and a due vigilance 
for the common good; and then at least, 
Fourierite Phalanxes can be dispensed with. 


— 


NEXT GERMAN KincHENTAG.—Our 
French correspondent states that the Com- 
mittee of the Kirchentag has at length pub- 
lished its announcement and programme for 
this year’s meeting. It is to take place at 
Halle, from the 18th to the 21st September, 
inclusive. The choice of this Prussian Uni- 
versity city, to which Julius Miiller and 
Tholuck attract so many students, is very 
judicious. Situated on the frontiers of 
Saxony, where Rationalism and an ultra 
Lutheranism prevail, it is to be hoped that 
the Kirchentag may prove at once a focal 
point of evangelical truth, and the means of 
Christian Union. The three subjects for dis- 
cussion are the following: 

1. The means of reviving ecclesiastical 
discipline. 2. The connection between the 
Church and the School. 3. The vocation 
of the ministry of the Church. 

The first of these subjects will be brought 
forward by Dr. Sack, member of the Con- 
sistory of Magdeborg; the second by pastor 
Votter of Stuttgart; the third by Dr. Tho- 
luck of Halle. The meeting will probably 
be one of much importance to Protestant 
Germany. 


Crelesiastical Record, 


The Rev. A. W. Miller of South Carolina, 
has accepted the call to the church in Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. He has removed, and 
correspondents will please address him accord- 
ingly. 

The post office of the Rev. S. B.Hall has 
been changed to Reform, Fayette county, Ken- 
tucky. 

The Rey. T. A. Bracken has accepted a call 
to the Church in Independence, Missouri. 

The Rev. John M. Faris of Fredericktown, 
Ohio, has accepted an agency for Washington 
College in Pennsylvania. 

The Rev. W. C. Hollyday has removed from 
St. Mary’s, Ohio, to West Point, Lee county, 
Iowa. 

The post office address of the Rev. J. Twich- 
ell, late of New Orleans, is changed to Hous- 
ton, Texas. 


Carroll College, Wisconsin. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Mitwavkig, July 26, 1855. 

This institution, situated at Waukesha, 
and under the care of the Synod of Wiscon- 
sin, has just closed another year, the second 
since its regular organization as a College. 
The annual examination of the students in 
the preparatory and Collegiate departments 
took place on the 16th and 17th of July, 
and on the 18th the Presbyterian Church 
was filled, morning and afternoon, by an in- 
telligent and interested audience, listening 
to the exercises in public speaking. The 
recitations of the classes in the studies 
which had been pursued, gave pleasing evi- 
dence of careful and thorough training on 
the part of the instructors, and of industry 
and talent in the pupils, while the speaking 
was not only listened to with pleasure, but 
with much surprise at the unusual excellence 
of the speeches, both in composition and 
delivery. Indeed, some of these performan- 
ces would have been highly creditable, if the 
speakers had been graduates, instead of only 
sophomores and freshmen. 

This youthful institution, under the very 
able and judicious management of Dr. Say- 
age, has’ been’ gaining rapidly the confidence 
of the community; and after struggli 
with difficulties and embarrassments which 
seemed almost insurmountable, it occupies, 
at present, a position of 
and apparent permanence. 
perhaps, the best point in the State for 
such a purpose; with a very tasteful and 
substantial edifice, built on a site hardly 
sur for beauty, and with faithful 
and well qualified instructors, has now 


three very interesting college classes, and 
a flourishing preparatory school. Enjoy- 
ing, as it evidentl thus far en- 


joyed, the tokens of Divine approval, it 
needs only to be fostered by the friends of 
education and religion, to become an agency 
of lasting and extended usefulness. B. 


promise 
tablished at, | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN, 


SUMMER TRAVEL. 


THE 


ot find himself the: better for the air 

bd magnificent so which this place 
affords, especially when it adds to all other 
charms, that of the scenes and associations 
of home. I never weary of looking out upon 
the vast panorama which is to be seen from 
the hill which rises directly in the rear of 
the city. It is associated with much that is 
pleasant and memorable in childhood and 
youth, and familiarity with other scenes has 
never caused it to lose its interest or to ap- 
pear less beautiful and grand. Standing 
upon the summit of the hill, the eye wan- 
ders northward and westward to the distant 
mountains of Vermont and Massachusetts. 
To the south lies an endless variety of hill 
and valley, while the blue outline of the 
Catskill rises sharp and clear against the 
western sky. At your feet roll the bright 
waters of the Hudson, and then between the 
distant boundaries of this grand panorama 
are rolling hills and fertile plains waving 
with a golden harvest, or crowned with dark 
forests, or shining with villages and hamlets 
and church spires that here and there glitter 
in the sunlight. Near by is the old burying 
ground of the city, amid whose quiet shades 
reposes the dust of many a well-remembered 
friend ; and there too is the Academy, linked 
with a thousand pleasant memories, and the 
huge pines around it still rock in the sum- 
mer gale, which seems to whisper of child- 
hood’s dreams, and of happy hours that 
were spent beneath those spreading branches. 

It seems but yesterday since I used to sit 
in that venerable building, conning my 
daily task, or stealing a look full often at 
the gorgeous scenery that stretched away to 
the north in endless variety; and yet there, 
at the very window from which I used to 
feed my boyish love of nature, sits my little 
son with his lessons before him, from which 
he has just turned his eyes to give me a 
smile of welcome. The world moves on 
though we heed it not. Near the city of 
Hudson are sulphur springs which are be- 
ginning to attract attention as a place of 
resort, especially for those who are suffering 
from scrofulous and cutaneous disorders. 
Physicians in the vicinity have long been in 
the habit of recommending their patients to 
use these waters, and at length a fine hotel 
has been erected, which, during the present 
summer, has been well patronized, and pro- 
mises to become a favorite resort for in- 
valids. There are several springs whose 
waters have different degrees of strength, 
and many remarkable cures have already 
been effected by their use. 

In few cities has nature made such ample 
provisions for a supply of the inhabitants 
with pure water. About a mile from the 
town rises a hill of limestone rock from 
which an exhaustless fountain pours forth 
its treasures. No reservoir is needed. An 
iron pipe inserted in the rock serves to con- 
duct the water directly to the city, without 
the intervention of any other apparatus. 
The supply thus afforded is ample, scarcely 
diminished even by a summer’s drought. 

But I can linger here no longer. And 
now that I have spent a quiet Sabbath in 
the midst of old friends and with the people 
of God, among whom I first felt the joy of 
a Christian hope, I am preparing to take 
my flight towards the upper Lakes, which I 
hope to reach in two days from this. 

Yours truly, J. E. R. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CHANGE OF RELATION. 


Philadelphia was held on Friday, July 27th, 
in the Second Presbyterian church in Nor- 
ristown, Pennsylvania, for the purpose of 
considering an application from the First 
Presbyterian church in that place to be taken 
under the care of Presbytery. 

The proceedings of a Congregational meet- 
ing were laid before Presbytery, at which a 
resolution to effect the transfer from the 
Third (New-school) to the Second Presby- 
tery of Philadelphia, was passed by a large 
majority. 

Communications were also presented from 
the Session and Board of Trustees of the 


opinion that the interests of the church 
would be promoted by the change. 

The church was, by a unanimous vote, 
taken under the care of Presbytery. 

The Rev. Randolph A. Smith, pastor of 
the church, was then received as a member 
of Presbytery on examination, according to 
the directions of the General Assembly. 

JAcoB BELVILLE, Stated Clerk. 


Commencement at Lafayette College. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Easton, Pa. July 26, 1855. 
Messrs. Editors—The exercises connect- 
ed with the commencement of Lafayette 
College began on Sabbath evening the 22d, 
with a discourse before the Brainerd Evan- 
elical Society, from the Rev. Alexander T. 
fagill, D. D. of Princeton, N. J. Your 
correspondent did not hear this effort of Dr. 
Magill, but he learns from those who were 
present that it was replete with sound and 
excellent matter, and calculated to leave a 
salutary impression on the minds of the 
young men of the Institution. The Junior 
exhibition was on Monday evening, and 
was well sustained. On Tuesday afternoon 
Prof. Elliott of Miami University, addressed 
the Alumni; and in the evening the Rev. 
Dr. Davidson of New Brunswick, the two 
literary societies of the eo Both these 
performances were able and creditable to 
those gentlemen. Prof. Elliott’s will be 
published, but Dr. Magill and Dr. David- 
son declined having theirs appear in print. 
This is to be regretted, for many discourses 
of this kind are among the happiest contri- 
butions to literature, science, and religion; 
and they ought to be in a more permanent 
form, and more extensively circulated. 

The exercises of commencement occurred 
on Wednesday morning, the 25th. Six- 
teen young gentlemen were graduated, and 
made a fine impression by their sensible, 
mature and manly orations. Some of these 
were peculiarly able and interesting. Those 
on *‘ English and American Constitutions,” 
“The Bible adapted to the intellect,” “ Phi- 
losophy” and “ Divine Impartiality,” were 
of this character. Your correspondent has 
attended many college commencements, and 
he has seldom discovered so little sophomo- 
ric display, and at the same time, such strong 
native sense, and sound principle. These 

oung men are carefully trained. They 
ees Christian Education. They are re- 
markable for their strong and straight for- 
ward thinking. The secret of this is, that 
most of them come from pious and well in- 
doctrinated families, and because they are 
at the same time taught, that liberty is free- 
dom to act according to the will of God. 
This makes them orthodox, original, inde- 
pendent, and energetic, Your correspon- 
dent heard on every hand, such commenda- 
tions of these young men and their instruc- 
tors. ‘The working of their Synodical Col- 
lege, has, thus far, been highly auspicious, 
this being the first class graduated under 
the instruction of the present faculty. Sev- 
eral of them have the ministry in view, and 
will make faithful preachers of the gospel 
of Christ. 

The usual degree of A. M. was conferred 
on the class of 1852. The degree of D. D. 
on the Rev. William Blackwood of Phila- 
delphia, and that of LL.D. on David Cod- 
wise, Esq., of New York City. We learn 
that the prospects of the College, both for 


studepts and nds, are highly encouraging. 


A meeting of the Second Presbytery of 


church expressing it as their unanimous | 


. Barrows. Mr. 
Cattell has emjoyed the adva 
ful ‘4 a teacher, and has improv- 
ed himself by European travel and various 
culttre. —-He-will be a valuable acquisition, 
for it is understood that he accepts. 

The prospects of the Institution, taken 
altogether, are of the most hopeful charac- 
ter; and if the able President, the Rev. Dr. 
McLean, shall be spared, the endowment of 
$150,000 will be fally secured. The next 
session of the College will commence six 
weeks from commencement. The com- 
mencement exercises, first and last, your cor- 
respondent might add, were held in the new 
and besatifal church edifice of the Brainerd 
congregation, which was kindly tendered for 
the purpose. VISITOR. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Lieutenant Lynch and Lot’s Wife. 


Messrs. Editors—It is stated in your pa- 

r of 28th July, that “a writer in the 
National Magazine agrees with De Saulcy, 
that Lynch was mistaken’’ in supposing a 
pillar of salt, which he examined on the 
south-west shore of the Dead Sea, to be the 
“pillar of salt” into which Lot's wie was 
transformed when she “looked back” on 
Sodom. That Mr. Lynch has been “ mis- 
taken,” I imagine is true; but I believe the 
mistake is with those who have mistaken 
him. I read the “ Narrative” of Mr. Lynch’s 
Expedition to the Dead Sea and the Jordan 
nearly seven years ago, and having received 
no impression from it that he entertained 
the opinion now ascribed to him, I saw the 
statement to which I refer with surprise, 


and immediately consulted the gallant offi- 
cer himself on the subject, as he has de- 
livered himself in his narrative. I think it 


a matter of justice, although the question is 
of minor importance, to let the Commander 
of the Expedition speak for himself to those 
before whom the soundness of his judgment 
has been impeached. I quote from the 
Narrative, pp. 807, 308. 

“At nine, the water shoaling, hauled 
more off shore.’ Soon after, to our astonish- 
ment, we saw on the eastern side of Usdum, 
one-third the distance from its north ex- 
treme, a lofty, round pillar, standing appar- 
ently detached from the general mass, at the 
head of a deep, narrow, and abrupt chasm. 
We immediately pulled in for the shore, and 
Dr. Anderson cad I went up and examined 
it. The beach was a soft, slimy mud, en- 
crusted with salt, and a short distance from 
the water, covered with saline vy oe 
and flakes of bitumen. We found the pil- 
lar to be of solid salt, capped with carbonate 
of lime, cylindrical in front, and pyramidal 
behind. The upper, or rounded part, is 
about forty feet high, resting on a kind of 
oval pedestal, from forty to sixty feet above 
the level of the sea. It slightly decreases in 
size upwards, crumbles at the top, and is 
one entire mass of crystallization. A prop, 
or buttress, connects it with the mountain 
behind, and the whole is covered with de- 
bris of a light stone colour. Its peculiar 
shape is doubtless attributable to the action 
of the winter rains. The Arabs had told 
us in vague terms, that there was to be 
found a pillar somewhere upon the shores 
of the sea; but their statements in all other 
respects, had proved so unsatisfactory, that 
we could place no reliance upon them.” 

This is all that Mr. Lynch says about the 
pillar in the text of his Narrative. He adds, 
in a note, that a similar pillar is mentioned 
by Josephus, in his Antiquities, book I. 
chap. 12, “who expresses the belief of its 
being the identical one into which Lot’s 
wife was transformed.”’ Mr. Lynch adds 
that “Clement of Rome, a cotemporary of 
Josephus, also mentions this pillar, and 
likewise Irenzeus, a writer of the second 
century, who, yet more superstitious than 
the other two, adds the hypothesis how it 
came to last so long with all its members 
entire.” 

Mr. Lynch, in neither text nor note, ex- 
presses his own opinion of the origin of the 
pillar which he describes; but I think it fairly 
inferable from the remark, in which he im- 
plies that Josephus and Clement were super- 
stitious, and Irenzeus yet more so, that he 
did not consider the pillar as having any 
truthful connection with the history of Lot’s 
wife. A Constant READER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Efforts for Neglected City Children, 


Messrs. Editors—The following will give 
your readers some idea of the important 
work in which the Sunday-school Associa- 
tion are engaged, and show most conclusive- 
ly that our labour is not in vain, that in 
many sections of Philadelphia are to be 
found numbers of neglected children, who 
must be looked after by God’s people, or 
go to destruction. The school which I 
now refer to, is located on Second above 
York street, Kensington. Having agreed 
upon this point as a suitable location for 
our missionary work, I proceeded to the 
spot on Saturday afternoon. We found the 
place almost wholly destitute of religious in- 
fluences, it being remote from any place of 
worship. The population are principally of 
the labouring class, many of of are quite 
poor, but respectable. Having previously 
engaged an old frame building, which had 
been used for storing hair, and partly for a 
stable, we opened the door, and found it to 
be in a sad condition, the hair and dirt on 
the floor being at least an inch thick. The 
door was soon crowded with a large number 
of eager children, half-clothed, having neither 
caps, jackets, or shoes, and their faces as 
though they had not been washed for a 
month. We informed them of our inten- 
tion, and they seemed to rejoice at the pros- 
pect of having a Sunday-school. We asked 
for a broom, when one little fellow started 
for one; the other boys were determined 
not to be outdone in such acts, and left for 
their homes, and in a short time we had six 
brooms, and proceeded to clean out the 
room. The news soon spread through the 
neighbourhood, when fathers and mothers 
came anxiously inquiring about the new 
Sunday-school, and offering their services to 
help. Never have I beheld such joy mani- 
fested on such an occasion, and as novel as 
it was interesting. Long have we needed 
such a school, said they; our children can- 
not be controlled on the Sabbath, so much 
noise and tumult prevail through the streets, 
and such frequent altercations from those 
coming up from the city. 

Having handbills to post up, announcin 
the intention to form a school, one furnished 
an old bowl, another some flour, another 
brought water, and we mixed the paste for 
use; when a brush, which had been used 
for white-washing, was loaned by one of the 
women. One boy carried the large bowl, 
ove received the brush, and we went on our 
winding way. By this time, there could 
not have been less than twenty-five children, 
from three to fourteen years of age. Among 
the group was a little girl with an infant in 
a arms, who manifested much interest. 

rom point to point did this happy compan 
follow; and every child 
would call out, Will you come to our new 
Sunday-school to-morrow? The little girl 
with the babe in her arms, crossed the lots 
to inform some children about the school, 
and invited them to come. One act at this 
period deserves particularly to be noticed. 
Among the group who followed, was a little 
fellow who met one of his playmates, and 
told him that a Sunday-school was to be 
opened, when the boy replied that he did 
not care, for he wanted no Sunday-school. 
The little fellow asked him if he would not 
come? He said, No; and scornfully de- 
rided him for being in the crowd, and ut- 
tered an oath. This treatment did not dis- 
courage the little hero, he came running up 
to us, saying, “Ido not care what they 


do or say, I shall still invite them, for I de- 
termined to ask every one I met.” 
‘We complimented him for his moral cour- 


the work. The next day thé school-room 
was ee having procured: previously a : 
feve benches; the whole was filfed with 


to 


him 


go forward in | 


dren. . Notwithstanding the raim, some fifty- | 
five childreg made theit appearance, with 
four teachers, and were seated; while around} 
the doors, both front and back, stood a crowd 
of adults, showing much interest in the ex.” 
ercises in which we were engaged. The | 
history of the birth of our Saviour was read 
to the children, when we united in singing 
a hymn, then prayer, and addresses to chil- 
dren and adults. Who can estimate the re- 
sults of this effort? Eternity alone will 
reveal the consequences of this organization. 
The future history of these children we can- 
not tell; but one thing we are sensible of, 
and that is, if they are morally and reli- 
iously trained, they will become useful mem- 
rs of the community, and may prove a 
blessing to many in their day. May God 
add his blessing to this Institution. A. 


VISIT TO THE WALDENSES. 


The following account of his visit to the 
Waldenses, was given to the Irish General 
Assembly by the Rev. Mr. Denham one of 
their number who had gone as a delegate 
to the Waldensian Synod. 

After a somewhat perilous passage across 


Mount Cenis during a snow-storm, we reach- 
ed Turin, the capital of Sardinia. One of the 
first objects we sought out in that very 
beautiful city was the Church of the Vau- 
dois. This was erected at great expense by 
the liberality of most generous Christian 
friends. It is of the Lombardo-Gothic 
style of architecture, and stands out most con- 
spicuously in one of the finest streets of that 
celebrated city. Over the principal door is 
the verse—“ Stand ye in the ways, and see, 
and ask for the old paths, where is the good 
way, and walk. therein, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls.” Crossing the vesti- 
bule, you enter the inner door of the church, 
over which is inscribed, “God is a Spirit, 
and they that worship him, must worshi 
him in spirit andin truth.” In this chure 
M. Meille preaches with great power and 
acceptance to a large congregation in Italian. 
I need not say anything to you of the vast 
at the present crisis in Sardinia, 
of having such a church and such a preach- 
er in the capital of that country. Already 
the Roman Catholic members of the Par- 
liament of Sardinia begin to understand 
more of the effects of religious liberty in 
promoting the prosperity of the — 
One of those men, a Romanist, has publish- 
ed a pamphlet, from which the following sen- 
tence is an extract. Speaking of the Wal- 
denses, he says—* Their religion approach- 
es nearest to that of apostolic times. They 
resisted from the earliest period of their ex- 
istence the dogmas and assumptions of the 
Romish Church; and as they never ac- 
knowledged, so they had no occasion for re- 
jecting a religion which had never been 
theirs; they are, therefore, neither reform- 
ers nor Protestants, but they are Christians 
of the Primitive Church. They recognize 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, the Trini- 
ty, original sin, and the atonement. The 
Waldenses are warmly supported by the 
Liberal party in and out of Parliament, 
who see that civil and political is insepa- 
rable from religious liberty.” 

From Turin we went through Pignerol to 
La Tour, the chief town of the Valleys. If 

ou will allow me, I will suppose my open 
Gail to be a map of Sardinia. The palm 
represents the vast luxuriant and perfectly 
level plain of Piedmont, my fingers repre- 
sent the Alps, and the spaces between them 
the valleys of the Vaudois, all converging to 
La Tour, lying on the opposite side from 
Turin. La Tour contains about 500 in- 
habitants. As you enter the town, you 
meet a very spacious Romish chapel. When 
I asked the use of so large a house there, I 
was told it was intended for the Protestants 
of the valleys when they should be all con- 
verted to Popery! They might have built 
it with as much hope of success for Jug- 
gernaut of India. Outside of the town 
stands the Vaudois College and the houses 
of the professors. This college was founded 
by the munificent donation of $25,000 from 
one anonymous friend, through Dr. Gilly; 
and the same person gave $7500 for the 
erection of the professors’ houses and the 
new church in La Tour. This college has 
eight professors and about sixty students, 
four professors being in the lower and four 
in the upper department, and is making its 
salutary influence to be felt, not only through 
all the valleys and their hundred schools, 
but through other parts of Piedmont. When 
there, we had the great gratification for 
many days of being with Dr. Duff. With 
him we went through the class-rooms, and 
were exceedingly pleased with the respecta- 
ble appearance the students made when he 
and Dr. Stewart examined them. 

As we had some days before the Synod 
met, and were anxious to see the pastors 
and the people, so far as we could, in their 
mountain homes, we visited several of the 
valleys. Through each of them rushes 
down a snow-fed torrent, and the scenery is 
often of the most sublime character. In 
the valley of St Martin, the most extensive 
I visited, the pathway is so narrow that two 
mules, in many places, could not pass each 
other. I had mounted one with consider- 
able confidence; in a quarter of an hour, I 
began toclimb a stair of rugged rocks, and 
found myself standing on a ledge 500 feet 
above the torrent, and when, having, with a 
sort of shudder, asked my guide if there 
was much of this, and being answered, this 
was nothing, a t deal of the way was 
worse than this, | was glad to dismount and 
walk manya weary mile. Yet in that walk 
often I paused and gazed with wonder and 
withawe. Standing on some narrow foot- 
ing, you heard beneath the rock, far down 
in the deep abyss, the dark river leaping 
from precipice to precipice; above your 
head the mountain rises almost like a wall 
of granite, and yet, far up yonder, where 
you would suppose none but the chamois or 
its hunter might venture, you see perched 
and peeping out, through the dark pines, 
the little Vaudois church. In front, tower 
after tower of solid rock, of God’s own 
building, guards the pass, and you at once 
perceive how a few—a very few bold men 
could hold an army in check, and by a well- 
directed fire, or stones hurled from on high, 
utterly scatter or destroy them. Often, as 
I gazed on these scenes, and the images of the 
past rose up before me, there involuntarily 
burst from my lips the words of the poet— 

“For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God—our fathers’ God ; | 
Thou hast made thy children might 

By the touch of the mountain ok 
Thou didst fix their ark of refuge 

Where the spoiler’s foot ne’er trod; 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 

Our God—our fathers’ God.” 


I have seen much ofthe mountain scenery 
of my own land, of Scotland, of Switzerland, 
and of the Tyrol; but I never saw any which 
so astonished and filled my soul with awe 
as these wild Alpine passes. We pressed 
- this valley till we stood within near view 
of the Balsile, the last refuge of the Vau- 
dois wher hunted by the armies of France 
and Sardinia. There our further progress 
was arrested by a vast avalanche, which | 
some time before had crossed and blocked 
up the path. Then, and often after, in 
other parts of the Alps, when I heard the 
thunder of the falling avalanche, I thought . 
of the perils and labours of the Vaudois pas- 
tors, as they toiled over these mountains, in 
visiting the sick by day and night in win- 
ter, and followed their people to the highest | 
points to- which they drive their cattle and 
goats in summer, living with them in their 
tem chalets, that they may read and 
pray with them., The houses of these de-. 
voted pastors we found clean and neat, with 
a respectable library, but often very hum- 
ble. The houses of the people are poor, and 
their food is’ very coarse, consisting 10 & 
large extent of chestnuts—still, while every 
other part of Italy swarmed with beggars, 


‘there are none or very 
Rot explain why, so long 


“independence, which is very s 


few there. I need 
ted 

hedged up in these mountain _ 

7 poor—very poor. Yet though 

ey wear—as we saw them in he iow: 
and crowded church of Dr. Revel, the M 
erator and the minister, on the Sabbath 
mornin air of honest, upright conscio 

on 
reminded us strongly of some of our own 
aang congregations in Ireland and in Scot- 

A new era since the revolution of 1848 
has dawned on them. At that time equal 
rights and a free toleration were satel to 
them. Two days after, six hundred, with 
ten pastors, went to Turin to express with 
others, gratitude to the king for the free 
constitution. When they arrived, the crowd 
shouted, “Long live our brethren of the 
valleys!’ There was to be a vast proces- 
sion of the citizens and others, and the | 
set of each band in that procession 

ecided by lot; but as to the Vaudois, it 
was resolved that they should march at the 
head of the corporation of the capital—they 
who arranged the procession saying, “ They 
have been se enough last—for once, at 
least, they shall be first,’’ everywhere cries 
of fraternity and welcome greeting them, 
handkerchiefs waving from the windows, 
and bouquets of flowers thrown on them by 
the fair hands of the ladies of Turin. 

When the day of the Synod arrived, we 
were somewhat startled to find the Nation- 
al Guard drawn out, and standing at the 
church door to present arms, as a mark of 
honour to the Moderator and ministers when 
they entered the church. What a change 
since 1841, 42, and ’43, when, at the in- 
stigation of Charvatz, Bishop of Pignerol, 
they were again threatened with utter ex- 
tirpation. In the Synod: there were present, 
I believe, between fifty and sixty members, 
ministers and elders; and their discussions 
were characterized by the fearlessness of . 
free-born Presbyterians, as they are, and 
yet by all the kindness and courtesy of men 
who felt they were brothers in Christ. In 
this Synod most important questions were 
debated, and decided in the very happiest 
manner. There were present many anx- 
ious friends, as Dr. Duff, Dr. Stewart of 
Leghorn, Mr. Hanna of Florence, Mr. Wil- 
liamson, a clergyman of the Church of Eng- 
land, and the deputation from Ireland; and 
we all felt alike delighted at the results to 
which the Synod came, and which are now 
embodied in their constitution. That con- 
stitution I hold in my hand, and after a 
careful perusal, I have no hesitation in say - 
ing it is purel , thoroughly, and entirely 
Presbyterian. And here permit me to say 
they have, in standing by these principles 
and publishing this report, manifested a 
firmness more tried by edeos of friends 
of other churches than it was even by per- 
secution. At the same time, it is but due 
to their devoted and long-tried friend, Dr. 
Gilly, and to other Episcopalians, that the 
have discountenanced every attempt man 
by others to bring them to that platform, or 
move them from their own, their ancient, 
and apostolic government. God is openi 
a wide door for them in Italy, into which 
trust you will help them toenter. In their 
Synod they received us most kindly, and I 
now ask for them an Irish welcome. [ 
have eo — in introducing M. Meille 


and tte. [Here the whole Assem- 
bly stood up amidst enthusiastic applause 
and greetings. ] 


From our London Correspondent. 


The War in the Euzxine, the Baltic, and the Pa- 
cific—Popular Irritation against the new Sab- 
bath Bill—Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor—The Religious Worship Bill 
— Open air preaching. 

Lonvon, July 13, 1855. 

Messrs. Editors—Nothing very important 
has occurred at the seat of war in the East 
since the repulse of the Allies on the 18th ult. 
The bombardment of the Redan has been again 
commenced with renewed vigour, and though 
an immediate assault is not at present spoken 
of, the British troops expect to be able to ad- 
vance their approaches so near to the defences 
of the enemy as to enable them to make a more 
successful attempt when the time arrives. In 
the Baltic our fleets are engaged in enforcing 
a vigorous blockade; and some expeditions 
against the coast of Russia have succeeded in 
destroying government stores and otherwise 
damaging the enemy. By the latest accounts, 
a fleet of English and French ships of war is 
on its way to the Eastern Asiatic possessions 
of Russia, and will ere long make a new demon- 
stration against Petropaulowski, and other sta- 
tions on that coast. The public at home look 
with intense interest on all these movements. 
A longing desire exists to see the war brought 
to a favourable termination; but there is no 
change in the public mind as to the necessity 
of prosecuting it till the enemy has been 
obliged to submit to reason. 

The irritation against Lord Robert Grosve- 
nor’s Sabbath Bill, has now vented itself in 
these Sabbath days’ disturbance in the Parks 
and streets of London. The first occasion was 
distinguished only by groans and insults di- 
rected against the grandees, lay and clerical, 
who were seen, as usual, taking their luxarious 
airings in Hyde Park on the Lord’s day after- 
noon. The second day, a demonstration by 
the police, which has been described by the by- 
standers as most unnecessary and irritating, 
caused a good deal of rioting; and the third 
terminated in the breakage of a good many. 
aristocratic windows in the West End, on the 
part chiefly of a parcel of street gamins, glad 
of the absence of the police, who had been 
studiously kept out of sight, and resolved to 
assert the liberties of Englishmen by smashing 
whatever was frangible within their reach, 
The agitation is probably now over, and I do 
not see any reason to withdraw the reflections 
with which my notice of the subject in my last 
was accompanied. There has been quite a mis- 
take on the part of our legislators in attempt- 
ing to pass a law like the one in question, 
which, in professing to affurd to the working- 
man a quiet Sabbath, would have sacrificed the 
only principle on which the Sabbath can safely - 
stand. I mean the authority of God’s holy 
law. The fact is, we need a Saturday law far. 
more than one for the Sabbath; and if Gov-: 
ernment would secure for us the means of a 
general half-holiday at the end of the week, 
making it imperative on masters to pay their 
servants’ wages early on Saturday, the Sab-— 
bath would be much better observed ; and if a 
law was required, it would be much more 
readily submitted to. Our rulers, however, it 
must be allowed, even by their friends, are. 
sadly ignorant of the necessities of the people, 
and too often content themselves with slap-dash. 
attempts to govern, rather than take the trouble 
to frame enlightened measures for the highest 
interests of the people; but less in accord with 
the selfish spirit of some of the richer classes, ; 
on whose votes they depend. You will not at 
tribute the demonstrations, of which the pews- 
papers give details, to more than the very nat- 
ural dislike of an interference with their old 
habita, by classes who have too little self-denial . 
to set them a good example. All good men re 
gret the circumstances, which on every account 
are to be depreeated. The legislative attempt 
was ill-judged ; the demonatration against the — 
government was far from desirable; the con- 
duct of the police was overbearing, and the ya 
cillation and concessions of Parliament in with- | 
drawing the bill were extremely ill-timed. 
Aind yet good will come out of it. The aristo- 
cracy have got a hint to set an example of the | 
duties which they impose on others. 
The need of a greater attention to, the moral * 
welfare of the people has been demonstrated... 
And new furnished for 
enlightening, i caring for the. 
at Nag fruit will yet be borne by | 
this somewhat untoward and unpromising oo 
eurrence. 
_ Among the many good works of which Lord . : 


%, by the annus im connection with. . 
it, which has just taken place. I mean, that | 
which is now in progress for the improvement . 


of the dwellings of the working-clastes, Many 
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lowers, 
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ving} of which 


in Bleak House 


gat to “religioas worship is under- 
atood. .,8o late as the:reign of George III. the. 
statute which’ Lord=Shaftesbary proposes to 
abrogate became law, rendering it a statutory 
offence. to offer: up (prayer in an unlicensed 
piace vf or join in worship in com- 
pany with more than twenty persons over and. 
above the family in whose dwelling the service 
thay bé tela, while severe penalties were im- 
pref on ministers. or others belonging to the 
hurch of England who shall hold meetings 
for worship otherwise than as authorized by 
‘the “Retablished Church. By this 
state of the law, restzictions of the most offen- 
sive kind are applicable to all irregular or ag- 
gressive efforts to ‘evar 
home, , except. within 2 
much. better: suited t) the atmosphere of St. 
Petersbatg or Vienna’ that of London. True, 
the statate is virtually obsolete, and such no- 
dreds “of enlightened Christian patriots, pl 
guilty, to.an habitual breach of it. Yet that is 
no reason, but the reverse, why the obnoxious, 


the rules 


the héathen at 
rid limite, which is 


, followed by hun- 


will allow, is, the least: which a. legislat 
love freedom;'can do ‘in such a 
éause of religious liberty. 
readers. believe it? . The bill is 
opposed/ with earnest vigour, and the usual tact, 
by more than one bishop and a crowd of fol- 
owera, and occasion taken for making the at- 
tempt to impose on ovr patient necks a more. 
humiliating yoke than ever. Under the specious 
retext of extending the rights of worship, it is 
berty to condact religious ser- 
th’ be accorded to such per- 
has may be authorized by the 
parish in other words, wherever 
the parish clergyman is High-Church, or Pu- 
seyite, or whimsical, or obstinate, or prejudiced 
against the cause of the gospel, no one shall 
have the power to disturb the tranquil slum- 
bers in which he seeks to lull his parishioners; 
while, in case of this functionary having no 
dislike to the gospel, we may hope that he will 
graciously accord the boon of public prayer 
with .more.or. less liberality to his dependent 
parishioners; always supposing that they will 
rule their proceedings according to his sove- 
reign pleasure. It speaks little for the enlight- 
eninént or for the tolerant spirit of their lord- 
ship’s House, that a measure like this should 
have been fathered by a leading nobleman 
like Lord Derby, who, learning his lesson from 
Bishop Wilberforce of Oxford, spoke in its 
fayour, and succeeded in gaining a consider. 
able backing for his bill, to the extent of even 
the éndangering that of Lord Shaftesbury. That 
such @ measure should have found favour any 
where is humiliating, and a new lesson has 
thus been taught us of the necessity of vigi- 


But will. your 


proposed: that di 
vices shal! hencefo 
sons in apy parish 


in’ Freemason’s 
Vernon Hareaurt, at which resolutions in 
favour of Lord Shaftesbury’s measure, and 
opposed to that of Lord Derby and the Bish- 
ops, were cordially passed. 
reason, indeed, to fear that the latter will | 
itted to become law. But we 
need the former to guard us against the in- 
sane attempt which bigots like Bishop Wil- 
berforce or Henry. of Exeter are sure at some 
propitious crisis to make against the religious 
freedom! of Englishmen, if they can find an 
portunity ‘of ‘enforcing obnoxious ; 
like the one in question. Practically tre is 
no nation freer than this. But there are old 
statutes still on the books which, in less vigilant 
times, may be warmed into life, and may sti 
us to the heart when we are least in‘ dread 
the danger. ° Let’us scotch the serpent brood 
effectually while we have the power! Success 
. to our neble Lord Shaftesbury and 
Worship bill! «> 


ever be’ 


ag 


‘Tz Maprar.—A paragraph has been 
going the rounds of the newspapers, and 
was also copied into the Record, stating, on 
the authority of the Rey. J. D, Smith, an 
Irish Dissenting minister, that the Madiai | 

* were in a sad state of health; and also inti- 

were in need of pecuniary 

‘friend writes to us on. this 
subject:— As to health, I have loving mes- 
sages from them in a letter from Nice to- 
day, aud health would have been named if 

worse than when I left them. As to poverty, 
we secured them: both an annuity of above 
$500, in addition to which they have a sum, 
to do what they please with, of $150 a year 
from the King of Prussia, and this we all 
t was quite as far as we should go in 
justice to others. There are the Cecchetti 
and others who really want aid.”—London 

Record. 
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.Watpenstan CouLece.—In answer to 
an appeal by the Rev. Dr. A. Thomson of 
Edinburgh, the children of the United Pres- } 
byterian Church, in ‘Scotland, have con- 
.  triputed the entire sum necessary for the 

support of one of the Professors in the 
donsian College at La Tour. 
Ordnance 

* are just now preparing artillery, more espe- 
cially mortars, upon 2 prodigious scale, some 

to carry shells as large as the huge. stone 
the Turks at the siege of 
Rhodes. We mention the fact, because no 
enemy can take advan 
tion; as the missites of which we speak must 

As we are informed, the 
re, which by two discharges, 
or three’ at thé 
impreguable ci of Antwerp, was a. 
to:these of which we speak ; ‘their range is 
} calculated at five miles. We presume that 

is‘to have the benefit of their first 

: experiments, At the Lowmoor Iron Works, 

Beadford, there ere shells being manufac- 

tuned for the Government which measure a 

yard in diameter, and weigh upwards of a 
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a breach of thé sanc- 
tity _ the Sabbath. , In the-midst of much 
of true Christian; 
spirit remains.— London's 
ample of the upeertainty 
recently 
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life 
occursed at the village of St.-Nin- 

ians, near Stirling’ A funeral took place in 


the chtpehyard, 
in ‘the act of iti the poil over. 


the introduction into the 


adopted, net to consecrate the church until 


‘Optics Tarsurary To THe Wan.—We 
understand that among the numerous in- 
ventions which hve, been submitted to the 
attention of the Ordnance authorities, is one 
of a reflective tube, the purpose of which is 
to enable the engineers at work in the 
trenches to see the interior of the enemy’s 
works without exposure to the chance of a 
bullet.— United Service Gazette. 


FestrvaLt.— The anni-. 
versary festival of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution was celebrated on Friday, at the 
“st Palace.'''Most of the leading pub- 
lis of the metropolis, including Mr. 
Longman, Mr. H.»G. Bohn, and Mr. Maur- 
ray, were present. The chair was taken by 
Mr. R. Monckton Milnes, member of Par- 
liament. Baron Usedom, the Prussian En- 
voy, was amongst the speakers. 

1s Generat Simpson ?—General 
Simpson is a native of Roxburghshire, and 
was until lately, proprietor of the pretty 
little estate of Teviotbank, near Hawick, as 
also was his late father. His grandfather. 
was minister of the parish of Wilton, and 
many will remember his uncle, the colleague 
of the late Dr. Brunton, of the Tron Church, 
Edinburgh. He is married to a hter of 
the late Sir Robert Dundas of Duneira, and 
our own member of Parliament.—Border 
oF THE TaARTARS.—Far 
(from the centres of civilization which the 
‘Russians have raised in the Crimea in the 
last ‘twenty years, the Tartars of these re- 
gions have preserved intact the traditions 


‘| of the past, and all the remarkable traits of 


their primitive character. In every village 
the traveller, especially if he be not a Rus- 
sian, is received with the most affectionate 
cate: Every where the best house, the most 
beautiful cushions and carpets, are placed at 
his disposal, and he is installed in a good 
apartment with coffee and a tchibouk, in a 
way which can be appreciated only by those 
who know the inconveniences as well as 
pleasures of travelling in the East.— Russia 
on the Black Sea and Sea of Azoff. By 
H. D. Seymour, M.P. 


Tue Paris OF 


the English jurors now in Paris, to the ex- 
traordinary beauty and interest of the col- 
lection in the Paris Exhibition as a whole, 
now that it has attained its full oe ggenygean 
Disappointed with the half failure of the 
opening, too many of our countrymen have 
leaped to the conclusion that there is little 
to see in the Champs Elysees—a very false 
inference, and one which the jurors feel 
bound to oppose. They declare boldly in 
favour of *‘the superiority of the objects ex- 
hibited over those of 1851;” and they call 
the earnest attention of our artists, manufac- 
turers, and workmen, to this fact. We can 
ourselves testify to the general truth of the 
assertion—though we might have to qualify 
it'in some few particulars.—London Athe- 
neum. 


Unique Lisrary.—A valuable and cu- 
rious library is to be sold at St. Petersburg. 
It is that of the Councillor of State, Li- 
prandi, brother of the General of that 
name, now. acting in the Crimea, and 
consists entirely of works on Turkey, in 
which respect it may be called unique. It 
contains thousands..of volumes, which for 
centuries have been withdrawn from the 
trade; besides‘ a great many maps, plans, 
drawings, and manuscripts. It has taken 
the possessor thirty-seven years to collect it. 
— Atheneum. 


RESUSCITATION FROM Drowninc.—The 
Glasgow able 


‘case of resuscitation from drowning. Miss 
Murdock, a young English lady, was bathing 
with a girl named Shaw, when the latter 
t out of her depth. Miss Murdock placed 
er out of danger, but herself sank to the 
bottom. She lay there for fully five min- 
utes, when the body was recovered, cold and 
inanimate. A gentleman had her conveyed 
to his house, where the body was rubbed 
with brandy, mustard applied, and the hot 
bath put in requisition. To the surprise of 
all > gradually recovered. The case is 
mentioned as giving encouragement for the 
trial of remedial measures, however cold and 
inanimate the body may be when brought out 
of the water—excepting, of course, in cases 
where submersion has taken place such a 
length of time as to preclude all hope. 


~Cu1na.—The present condition of China 
isa melancholy demonstration of what con- 
servatism may do for a family. The lowest 
rung on the social ladder is occupied by the 
oldest living nation—a nation that claims 
to be the only civilized. The poorer classes 
in ‘the neighbourhood of Hong Kong, are 
selling their children for 24 cents each. 
This price applies to girls of 7 to 10 years, 
and the purchaser! must take them away at 
once, and promisé support. They are chiefly 
employed as seryants. Older girls bring 
more, or to speak commercially, “we quote 
girls from 7 to 10 years at 25 cents, 10 to 
15 years $1; 15 to20 years are more in de- 
mand, and cannot be had under $70 to 
$100.” 


Divratry ABERDEEN.—At a meet- 
ing of the Free Presbytery of Aberdeen, Mr. 
Sachs intimated his acceptance of the chair 
of Hebrew and Exegetical Theology, to 
which he was appointed by the last General 
Assembly; and the Presbytery prescribed 
Mr. Sach’s trials, with a view to his ordina- 
tien. 


A Neero FemMate PREACHER.—Mrs. 
| Zelpha Shum, a “lady of colour,” has been 
reaching in the pulpits of various Primitive 
Methodist cha in. England... Her dis- 
courses are said to be much admired. 


Tae French AND Lapy Raa- 
LAN.—It is understood that the Emperor of 
the French has written a letter to Lady Rag- 
lan, in which more than ordinary feeling is 
displayed. | 

A Concert tn A INTERDICTED 
BY THE BisHop oF LONDON.—For some 
time past a concert of vocal and instrumen- 
tal sacred music has been announced to take 

lace in the church of the united parishes of 

t. Mary Somerset and St. Mary Mounthaw, 
Thames street. The public were to be ad- 
mitted on the payment of 1s. and 2s., and 
the funds thus raised were to be devoted to 
the school charities and repairs of the organ. 
The Bishop of London: has interdicted the 
performance, on the grounds of the inde- 
cency of making any ch for admission 
to"an edifice devoted to divine worship ac- 
cording to the forms of the Established 
‘Church.—London Daily News. 
or 4 Mount Buano 
—Jaques Balmat, the celebrated guide of 
Chamouny, who was lost in the ascent of 


‘+ Mount Blanc, about twenty years ago, while 
acting guide’ to some trayellers, ‘was 
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Srazer Paracuine.—The Rev. W. FP. 

Taylor, incumbent of St. John’s Church, 
on Sunday afternoon ormed 

divine service in the streets. Most of his 

congregation consisted of the class of fe- 

males truly denominated “unfortunate,” 

who listened decorously to the service. 


Rospers tn Itaty.—A letter from Bo- 
logna of the 27th June, states that so great 
is the number of robbers and desperadoes 
at present oyérunving that part of Italy, 
that the Cardinal Bisho Balluffi never goes 
out on his ecclesiastical daties without being 
escorted by eight dragoons. 

Exousss ror Dainkina.—Of four men 
who. recently, at the Manchester Police 
Court, England, were successfully convicted 
of drunkenness and disorderly conduct on 
Sunday, the first pleaded that he had been 
to @ funeral, the second that he had been to 
a wedding, and the last two that they had 
been to a christening. 


ITEMS. 


EMIGRATION FROM GREAT BriTaIn.— 
The total number of emigrants who have 
sailed from Liverpool fot all foreign ports 
during the three months ending June 30, 
was 43,880, against 84,330 in the corres- 
ponding quarter of 1854. The decrease is 
not confined to any particular branch of the 
emigration trade. 


Tue Victrms.—The Paris Moniteur an- 
nounces officially that the number of sol- 
diers fallen on the field of battle, or who 
have died in the hospitals, amounts for the 
army of the East, from the 1st of June, 
1854, to the ist of July, 1855, to onl 
14,205 men—rather few, since the English 
acknowledge a loss of 26,000 during the 
same.period, with an army scarcely half as 
numerous as the French. The Austrians 
likewise acknowledge a loss of 20,000 men 
in Galicia, without war, and within the 
boundaries of the Empire. The Moniteur 
does not mention those who have been in- 
valided, while the invalids are included in 
the English reports. | 

STaTE OF THE Crops IN France.—All 
the accounts from the departments announce 
that the corn crops are in the most satisfac- 
tory condition, and the same remark may 
be applied to the potatoes, beet-roots, and 
colzas. The hay has been every where 
abundant, and has been got in in excellent 
condition. The vines are now in bloom, 
under the most favourable circumstances, 
the plants all appear vigorous, and particu- 
larly those which produce the ordinary 
vines. In the southern departments the 
appearance of the olive trees is very satis- 
factory, and the breeding of silkworms is 
going on in the most satisfactory manner. | 


A Scenz.—A “marriage romantic” is 
mentioned in the New Orleans Crescent, in 
which a stock-broker in that city took a 
beautiful young lady to church; a hundred 
young ladies, dressed like houris, acted as 

ridesmaids, and an equal number of gen- 
tlemen as groomsmen. They formed a pro- 
cession along the streets which was beauti- 
ful to behold, and entered the marital home 
from a street carpeted with flowers. As 
matrimony is contagious, a small epidemic 
of weddings was expected to rage soon. 


THe RoMANISTS AND GREECE.—The 
Mayor of Athens (Greece) is reported to 
have said, a short time since, to the Rev. 
Dr. King, the American Missionary— 
“With the Protestants we may one day form 
one fold, under one shepherd, but with the 
Roman Catholics never!’ The increased 
hatred of the Greeks towards the Roman 
Catholics, which is so very apparent, is in 
part owing to the dispute about the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem. 


Honorary DeGree.—At the late com- 
mencement of La Grange College, Alabama, 
the honorary degree of D. D. was conferred 
on the Rev. Wm. H. Mitchell, pastor of the 


NEWSPAPER FAILVRE.—The removal of 
the stamp duty in England, caused a large 
number of cheap newspapers to start into 
life. Two, the Manchester Halfpenny Ex- 
me and the Manchester Penny Express, 

ave failed. The London Times says the 
cause of the failure was attempting to give 
too much reading for the money. ~There 
will, no doubt, be a number of unsuccessful 
atiguepts made there, as there were in this 
country, before the right plan is adopted, 
but the cheap newspapers will soon be a 
necessity to all classes of English readers. 


CONVERSION OF A GENTILE.—We see it 
stated in one of our exchanges that a Pro- 
testant lady in St. Louis, Mo., has joined a 
Hebrew congregation at that place. As the 
modern Jews make no efforts to obtain pro- 
selytes, such things are rare. 


ORDINATION IN New Mexico.—The 
last accounts from New Mexico announce 
the ordination at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
of the Rev. Mr. Tolhurst, a missionary. 
The services were performed by the Rev. 
Messrs. Read, Gorman, and Shaw. It is 
stated that the largest congregation of Ame- 
ricans was assembled on that occasion that 
was ever seen in that country. 


DeatH oF Mrs. T. B. Reav.—We re- 

et to learn that Mrs. Read, wife of T. 
bedianal Read, the poet and painter, died 
recently in Florence, Italy, from brain fever. 
A few days previous, Mr. and Mrs. Read 
had lost one of their children. This mourn- 
ful occurrence will be learned with grief not 
only by Mr. Read’s large circle of personal 
friends in this country, but by the far more 
extended number of those who have learned 
to sympathize with the gifted poet through 
his works. 


Tue Broap Arrow.’’—A correspond- 
ent of the London Times, writing from the 
Crimea, says:—In one of the pits of the 
Mamelon some new sacks tharked with the 
broad arrow and B. O. were found, in which 
were packets of cartridges ready for use. 
Where did these sacks come from? It is 
almost as strange as the English bread found 
at Tchorgoun. 


LoANS FoR THE WaAr.—In the present 
war in the East, the Sultan and his Wes- 
tern friends have been put to some expense, 
as the following table indicates: 

British loans extraordinary, $130,000,000 

French do. do. 250,000,000 

Turkish do. do. 16,000,000 


Total, $396, 000,000 
A pretty round sum for eighteen months’ 
war. 


Hurra.—“Hurra’” is a Slavic word, which 
may be heard from the shores of Dalmatia, 
to Behrin’s Straits, when men are called 
upon for any proof of courage or valour. 
The origin of the word is from the primi- 
tive idea, that every man who dies bravely 


_(huraja—to paradise). Thus Allah—God 

| among the Turks, is always heard resound- 
ing; eath one encouraging himself to forget 
earth and despise death, 3 

immediate reward. 


Pur ADVANTAGE oF you 


, would ‘Keep spring in your hearts learn to 
‘sing... There-is more in melody than most 
ene areaware of. A cobbler.who smooths 
‘his Wax-ends with a song, will do 4s’ much 
; work in a day as one given to ill nature and 


‘to fill the bosom with such buoyancy, that 
‘for the time being you feel filled with June 
‘air, or wmendow of clover in blossom. 

|| Remarys.—'Some’ ex- 

 cavators,.employed in digging a trench, of 
the depth of about twenty feet, in a hereto- 

fore undisturbed bed of solid gravel,’ at 
Kingston, and about two hundred feet from 


mouny, 
honour-and respect. Jaques Balmat ao- 


the margin of the Thames, came upon 4 


Presbyterian Charch of Florence, Alabama. ° 


for his country will go directly to heaven,. 


y the. hope of an. 


fretting would effect in a week. Songs are 
like sanshines ; they ran to cheerfulness— 


small fragments of 


stances. “On showing these substances 
Dr. whose dence is to 

at once recognized as the 
or grinders of the Antediluvian 
Mammoth. Profesor Owen is of opinion 
that these valuable remains must have been 
resting in this same spot for a great many 
thousand years. 


Tae Removat or Gov. Regpger.—The Presi- 
dent, it seems, has at last determined upon the 
removal of Gov. Reeder.. His successor is the 
Hon. John L. Dawson, of Pennsylvania. The 
causes of the removal are not yet officially an- 
nounced. Mr. Dawson was an effective mem- 
ber of the last Con , voted for the Nebras- 
ka Kansas Bill, and was a strenuous advocate 
of giving homesteads to actual settlers; at each 


session he introduced a bill for that purpose, 
which passed the House, but failed in the Sen- 
ate. 


Cusan Arrarrs.— Letters from Havana, 
dated the 15th ult., say that no epidemic dis- 
ease whatever prevailed there, and as the yel- 
low fever is in New Orleans quite extensively, 
it is thought sin that the Orleanists should 
have established a quarantine on vegsels from 
Havana. Several persons have been arrested 
at the latter place for supposed complicity in 
the preparation of a bust of Ramon Pinto, the 
executed iot, which was recently presented 
to his widow by persons unknown to her. 
One gentleman was imprisoned for having a 
daguerreotype likeness of Pinto. The scalp- 
tor who executed the bust, the well-known 
French artist, Garbeille, did not know the par- 
ties by whom he was employed. One of the 
largest property owners in Cuba, John Ricar- 
do Farrel. has failed, but as he owes $1,4(0,- 
000, and is worth $3,000,000, his creditors will 
lose nothing. He owns eight sugar estates 
and fifteen stock farms, all productive. 


From Uran.—The United States District 
Attorney of Utah has arrived on the western 
frontier of Nebraska, overland with a train 
and a message from Colonel Steptoe, for the 

vernment at Gold mines have 

n discovered by the Mormons in the Sweet- 
water Valley, and a large y is there dig: 


ging with muchsuccess. In digging for gold 
they have found lar uantities of silver. 
The hostile Sioux, ga to await the arrival 


of the troops, were getting impatient, and 
threatened to commence a war of extermina- 
tion on all the whites in their territory if they 
do not arrive soon. As the troops were on 
the way to meet them, they are before this time 
attacked or negotiating. 


Rarn.—From the reports made to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, it appears that during the 
month of June last, the quantity of rain which 
fell varied in different sections of the country 
from two to eight inches. In Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, eight inches are reported; in South 
Carolina, seven inches; in New York, six 
inches; in Michigan, Vermont, Iowa, and Mis- 
sissippi, five inches ; in Georgia, Florida, New 
Jersey, Alabama, and Western Massachusetts, 
four inches; in Central Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Tennessee, three inches; in L[Ili- 
nois, two inches. From a measurement for 
made in Syracuse, New York, for the last 
eighteen years, it appears that fifty per cent. 
more rain has fallen since the first of May than 
for the same period in any year during that 
time. 


Summer Traver.—Immense numbers of 
summer tourists have made their way to Na- 
hant, Newport, Cape May, Sharon, Lebanon, 
Saratoga, Ni and the White Mountains, 
within a few days, and the pleasant villages in 
every part are honoured by visits from their 
friends. The season of travel the present year 
has been late, but there is now every prospect 
that there will be a very large amount of busi- 
ness for railroads and old stage coaches be- 
fore we have a frost. 


FarLure or a Corron Factory 1n Georcia.— 
A correspondent of the Charleston News, at 
Sparta, Georgia, writes that the large cotton 
factory, in operation at that place for about 
three years, is now about being closed, having 
proved unprofitable, though in the midst of the 
cotton-producing country. 


Rerresainc—Some patches of snow still re- 
main on the north-eastern slopes of the White 
Mountains, New Hampshire. On Mount Jef- 
ferson there is a snow bank some four feet 
deep. At this place snow has remained in 
former years till the middle of August. On 
Mount Adams, snow is visible from the north- 
ern side, though the quantity is less than on 
Mount Jefferson. 


Great Damace By Licutninc.—On Tuesday 
night, the 24th ult., during the thunder storm, 
the barn of Henry Stehman, about four miles 
north of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, was struck 
by lightning and aeemned, with grain stacks, 
wagons, horse- , &c., to the value of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, on which the insurance 
had expired about a week before. Also, the 
barn of Samuel McCorkle, six and a half miles 
west of Lancaster, a large and costly struc- 
ture, full of hay and wheat, was utterly con- 
sumed, with corn-cribs, sheds, &c., and six 
head of young cattle. The barn of Mr. Jona- 
than Bowker of Clarksville, New Jersey, was 
struck by lightning during the same storm, 
and destro ed 
300 bushels of wheat, 30 loads of hay, a thresh- 
ing-machine, &c. A horse and cow, which 
were in the barn, were killed by the lightning. 
During the storm on Friday, the 27th ult., Mr. 
John Finley, Postmaster at Castle Fin, York 
county, Pennsylvania, had twelve of his sheep 
killed by the lightning, which struck and de- 
scended a tree near which they were grazing 
at the time. 


Use Correras.—The papers are every where 
urging the free use of copperas as a disinfect- 
ing agent. It is a cheap arficle, costing only 
three cents per pound, and can be found at 
the druggists, and many of the larger grocery 
stores. A couple of pounds may be dissolved 
in ten quarters of water, and the solution 
poured into sinks, gutters, — and all 
other filthy places, with good effect. We ad- 
vise all housekeepers to purchase a quantity, 
and make a free use of it as above recommend- 
ed. Their dwellings and out-buildings will 


contain a purer atmosphere after the use of 


copperas. 


Tyee Macuaine.—In Trow’s print- 


in B establishment, New York city, five of Mitch- 
ell’s type setting machines are in operation. 
The machine is of a triangular shape, some- 
what resembling a d piano forte, only not 
so large. It has a key-board corresponding to 
the letters of the alphabet and the punctuation 
marks, as the keys of the piano represent the 
various notes in the scale of music; and the 
work is done by playing upon the finger-board 

recisely as tunes are played upon the piano 
forte. he letters are supplied by long galleys 
each filled with a single ‘etter, which require 
constant replenishing; and every touch upon 
the’ key sends the desired letter into a long 
line beneath the machine, from which it is 
taken by a compositor and broken into lines to 
_ ag width of his page or column, and jus- 
tified. 


Nepraska.—Nebraska Territory flourishes 
bravely, the settlers swarming into it by every 
avenue, in such numbers that provisions are 
enormously high, flour ranging at sixteen dol- 
lars a barrel, and potatoes at three dollars a 
bushel, Omaha, the capital, is located on the 
bank of the Missouri river, directly opposite 
Conncil Bluffs, Iowa, and a steam ferry boat 
pliesconstantly between the two places. Omaha 
contains about four hundred inhabitants. It is 
beautifully located and surrounded by an ex- 
cellent farming region, well watered and lack- 
ing only timber. For labourers, the average 
rate of wages is not in proportion to the prices 
of board and provisions. In fact, labourers are 
said to be plentier than employers. 


A Yawxer Bor.—A few days since three 


boys in Norfolk, Ct., discovered a swarm of 


bees settled upon a low bush. One of them 
immediately disrobed, and — his shirt, 
tied up the neck and arms, and 


_ed in securing and hiving it. 


Long Island, and his daughter Mary Ann 


liott, ‘were bathing on the beach at Coney 


Island, below the ie House, when the 


were swept out by the undertow, and. drowned. 
The bodies. were ‘recdvered, and their funeral 
took place on Sunday afternoon, the 29th ult. 
They were buried in the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission Church Ground, Brooklyn. It was 
ro to hold the ceremonies in the South 
hird street Methodist Church, but so dense 

* was the crowd, that a large open lot in front 
| of the' church was substitu There could 


| not have been less than 10,000 people 


excellen 


tended his discoursé to some len u the 
- ynbounded benevolence and self-denial of the 


, with its contents, consisting of 


en slipped 
it over the swarm, and in this manner succeed- 


Drownep at.Gonzy Istanp.—On Wednes- 
day afternoon, the 25th ult., Mr. John Elliott, 
a Methodist local preacher of 


in contact with. The inscription on the cof- 
fins (which were of mahogany), was as follows: 
*« John H. Elliott, aged 37. Died July 26, 1855.” 


**¢ Mary Ann Ellie 17 years and 8 ths. 
Died July 25, 1855" we 


Pre-Payinc Postacz.— The Washington 
Union learns, on inquiring at the dead letter 
office, that the number of unpaid letters re- 
ceived under the new law requiring the pre- 

ayment of postage, is comparatively small, 

e quantity from the large offices being much 
less than was anticipated, and from the small 
offices only one or two being received. This 
information, being official, is important. The 
current impression on the subject has been di- 
rectly the reverse. The law leaves it optional 
with the correspondent to pre-pay with mone 
or stamps, until after the lst of January, 1856, 
and in the mean time the Post Office Depart- 
ment is industriously supplying all post offices 
with stamps or stamped envelopes, so that by 
the time fixed, it will be within the power of 
- to comply with the requirements of the 


Rents 1N Cattrornia.—A letter writer wri- 
ter from San Francisco, thus speaks of the 
fall in the prices of real estate in that city, and 
the consequent reduction in the incomes of its 
owners:—‘ The enormous incomes of some real 
estate holders have dwindled down at a most 
rapid and fearful rate, and, though already 
small, continue to ‘become beautifully less.’ 
I am now moving into a house at $40 per 
month, which four months since readily brought 
$115 per month, and ‘fancy rents’ have “ 
clined at even a greater ratio. The United 
States bonded warehouses, for which $6000 

month was originally paid, would not at 
this moment command one-fourth of that rate ; 
and under a clause in the lease, which provides 
for a re-valuation of the rent every two years, 
by disinterested persons, will no doubt at the 
next biennial valuation, if proper attention is 
- to the matter by the Government officials, 

reduced accordingly.” 


Disasters oN THE Western Warters.—The 
number of steamboats totally lost from Janu- 
ary to July was 39. The estimated damage to 
boats was $573,700, and to cargoes, $1,229,800. 
Thirty-one lives were lost. Twelve steamboats 
fire, were sunk or dam- 

snags, 5 were dam by explosion, 
and 7 by collision. The of boats 
on Western and South-western rivers is put 
down at 600. There has been no explosion or 
collapse of flue of any boiler, manufactured 
since the passage of the law by Congress, Au- 
gust 30th, 1852, and coming under the reduc- 
tion of steam pressure. In every instance the 
disasters have been from boilers made previous 
to the passage of that law. 


Locust Bires.—A man at Cleves, Ohio, was 
lately stung bya locust. The effects are simi- 
lar te those produced by the bite of a mad dog; 
the man has fits so violent that it takes five or 
six men to hold him in bed, and he has bitte 
his tmgue into strings. | 


Kansas Annexine Territory.—The Kansas 
Herad of the 14th ult., announces the project 
of amexing the whole of Platte county, in 
Missauri, by purchase, to the Kansas Terri- 
tory. It is stated that the Missouri Legisla- 
ture will meet in November and give consent. 


Crevitors Tearino up a Rattroap.—The 
St. Lavis (Missouri) Republican of the 23d 
ult., states that the creditors of the Ohio and 
Mississippi Railroad tore up a portion of the 
track m that road on the oth ult., but had 
station:d persons to notify the trains, so that 
no accdent should occur. Another depreda- 
tion we committed on Saturday night, 21st 
ult., nar Xenia, Ohio, by taking up a rail; 
but they did not take the same precaution as 
was doe On a previous occasion, and one or 
two of the cars were badly injured. No per- 
sons onboard were hurt, and the train arrived, 
as usua, on the 22d. 


Insea@ Epipemic.—The New Orleans pa- 
pers conplain of the innumerable bugs and 
musquives which this year infest that city. 
The Crecent says _—" The parallel was never 
before :nown. Huge black bugs bombard 
your pmers, Sebastopol-like, rattle against 
your crmiums, and charge upon your writing 
materia’, while innumerable millions of mos- 
quitoes attack you in every direction—assail 
ruthlessy your hands, face, ears, nose, and 
mouth, md very often obscure the light of the 
gas justibove you, by which you are writing.” 


A Dipomatic Letrer.—The President, it is 
understed, has received, through the Ameri- 
can Conml General at Tunis, a letter from the 
reigning Bey of that country, officially an- 
nouncing the death of his predecessor, and 
—s the virtues of the deceased, after the 

astern fshion, as well as invoking the favour 
of Provience for the protection of the people 
and govrnment of the United States. It is 
written a Arabic characters, and was accom- 
panied by a translation in French. 


Norra Carotina.—A little boy in 
Davidsoncounty, N. C., lately found on the 
premises of his grandfather a lump of gold 
weighing 125 pennyweights. Mr. Hedrick, 
on satis sng himself of the character of the 
metal, gave his grandson a hundred dollars as 
a reward or his discovery. 


Tae Ran anv tHe Harvest.—Considerable 
rain havirg fallen during the middle and last 
of July, ad a portion of the present crop being 
shocked it the fields, and some uncut, there 
are loud omplaints from parts of western 
New Yorkand Pennsylvania, as well as from 
Michigan. A letter from Rochester, New 
York, says —“ The wheat cut and shocked first 
began to “row,’ or ‘sprout,’ and then that 
which was tanding.” It is feared that should 
the weathe continue damp it will begin to 

rminate, The flour manufactured from this 

ind of whes is said to be of an inferior order. 
The Albany ournal has accounts of the same 
sort from itsown locality, as well as Wayne 
county, and dl along the Hudson River, New 
York, and adis:—*“ In Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and the Souhern States, the wheat had al- 
ready been hervested before these rains set in, 
and is, theresre, safe. The yield is unusu- 
ally abundan” A letter from Centreville, 
Indiana, date July 2lst, says:—‘‘We have 
more than a louble crop of all kinds of pro- 
duce in this cantry this year. I think wheat 
will range frox 50 to 75 cents per bushel this 
fall. There neer was, since the first settle- 
ment of this :ountry, such a prospect. I 
should not be srprised tosee potatoes selling at 
10 cents per buhel.” 


Suppen Deaa.—On Saturday, the 28thult., 
at Cape May, arinteresting daughter of Judge 
Porter of Easto, Northampton county, Penn- 
sylvania, died vey suddenly. The young lady, 
but 18 years of ge, a few days previous ac- 
companied her ither and a sick sister to the 
Island, and onfriday appeared among the 
bathers in the all vigour of life. While in 
the surf, or soonafter reaching her hotel, she 
was attacked wit cramp, and died on Satur- 
day. The deceasd was much beloved among 
a large circle offriends and acquaintances. 
Her remains wer:brought to Philadelphia on 
Sunday, and on te following day were taken 
to her home. 


Yettow Fever—The deaths by yellow fe- 
ver in the Chariy Hospital, New (rloane, 
during the t eek, were 101. The fever 
has also broken ot at Baton Rouge. There 
is great excitemett at Portsmouth, Virginia, 
owing to the previence of yellow fever. Up 
to Monday eveningthere had been ——— 
cases, twenty-six e which proved fatal. In 
Norfolk there had een twenty cases and four 
deaths. The infecsd districts had been fenced 
in, and other precations taken to prevent the 
spread of the contagion. The medical profes- 
sion of New Orleas, after having been dis- 
cussing for several ‘ears the origin of the yel- 
low fever, which hs desolated that city, is 
now of the opinio: that it is not imported. 
On this question th faculty standin the pro- 

rtion of eight to tro. The disease is, there- 
fore, of local origin. 


An Inp1an Rochester (New 
paper states that M. Ely S. Parker, a ci 

engineer of some nos, who has recently been 
employed upon the anals of New York, has 
been called to Norfolk Virginia, on professional 
duties. Mr. Parker; the chief of all that re- 


formed the Six Natios—the Senecas. 


LicatN1nc.—On th 23d ult., the cupola of 
court house in ‘aylor county, Va., was 
| struck by lightning wile the court was in ses- 
sion, @ iarge nunber of persons within 
the building. -man, Rev. Hesekiah Dun- 
‘ham, was instantly killed, and several others 
some of whom were severely injured. 

the same county, few previous, Mr. 
Alexander Williamsm and four of his sons 
were binding wheat is ¢ field, whem the entire 


were by lightning. Forta- 
, Mrs. W he occur 


present. | rence, and thro he tone: hep 
The Hew. Ms, Brancia then ugh he exertion 
marks congregation, well 

of the d ex- 


and children reooy the effecta of the 
shock. It may know that thop- 
oughly drenching the wfferer with water is 


the best method of resbring to consciousness 
persons stunned by ligttning. 


mains of one of th tribes of Indians who } 


~ PORRIGN NEWS 
FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Atlantic brings London papers 
to the 14th of July. 

There is nothing of special importance from 
the seat of war. 

_ A ministerial crisis had taken place in Eng- 
land, caused by Lord John Russell’s shuffling 
explanation of his conduct at Vienna. 

he accounts relative to the crops in all 
parts of England are very favourable. 

Lord Raglan’s remains probably arrived in 
England about July 20th; and were to be ac- 
companied by the whole of his personal staff. 
The ship conveying his remains was to go to 
Bristol, and thence the body would be convey- 
ed to the family burial place, near Badminton. 
Lord lan’s last despatch was announcing 
the death of General Retcourt, A postscript 
by General Simpson announced Lord Raglan’s 
own decease. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

The resignation by Lord John Russell of 
his seat in the Cabinet, is the most interesting 
item of intelligence from England. Lord Johu 
seems to have been driven into resignation by 
the censure he incurred in consequence of the 
disclosares he made in his nee of Friday, 
the 6th of July, respecting the want of unan- 
imity between himself and bis colleagues on 
the subject of the war—in other words, that 
he, Lord John Russell, a British plenipotenti- 
ary, expressed himself at Vienna in favour of 
the peace proposals mooted by Count Buol, 
and approved of by M. Drouyn de L’Huys, but 
that, on returning to England, he retained 
office in a Ministry pledged to war—while 
M. Drouyn de L’Huys, with a different sense of 
honour, resigned. The feeling on this matter 
had grown so high that the existence of the 
Palmerston Ministry was put to the vote by 
Sir. E. Balwer Lytton, moving—‘ That the 
conduct of the Minister charged with the ne- 
gotiations at Vienna, and his continuance in 
office as a reponsible adviser of the Crown, have 
shaken the confidence which the country should 
place in those to whom the administration of 
public affairs is intrusted.’”’ Nor is this the 
only attack to which the Ministry is exposed— 
Mr. Roebuck having moved for a call of the 
House, July 17, on which occasion the whole 
force of all sections of the opposition will be 
brought to bear. 

Previously to Lord John Russell’s resignation, 
it was reported that if he did resign he would 
take the Grey section of the Cabinet with him, 
and that Lord Palmerston would fill the places 
with more decided men out of the liberal 
ranks, and also that Lord Derby was coming 
in with another coalition Cabinet. 

A Parliamentary return gives information 
of the public income and expenditure for the 
ro ending the 30th of June last. The income 

or that period amounted to 61,153,0001., and 
the expenditure to 73,055,000/.; leaving an 

excess Of the latter over the former of 11,901,- 


0002. 

Sir Charles Wood stated, in answer to ques- 
tions in the House of Commons, that the Bri- 
tish war steamer Antelope, Capt. Young, had, 
at ye of the British Consul, bombarded 
and destroyed the town of Oldtown, Calabar. 
The cause of this proceeding was an infraction 
by cana chiefs, of the treaty with Britain. 

@ missionaries having represented that the 
chiefs were in the habit of committing poison- 
ings, the Consul required them to abstain from 
the practice, which they refusing, he called 
on the ship-of-war to bombard the place. 

The pensions granted for Lord Raglan’s ser- 
vices are £1000 sterling per annum to his 
widow, and £2000 per annum to his son and 


son’s son, 
FRANCE. 

On the evening of the 6th ult. the members 
of the Legislative Corps, headed by their 
President, presented to the Emperor the votes 
fur the new loan of 750,000, franes, and 
for the enrollment of 140,000 men. The Em- 

eror replied to the address:—‘‘I thank the 
gislature for the readiness with which they 
have voted these two bills. I know how bur- 
densome are the charges and taxes imposed by 
war, but I hope they will be only temporary; 
and I am confident that the spirit and patrivt- 
ism of the country will enable us to surmount 
every difficulty, and to obtain an honourable 


peace,” 
SPAIN. 

From Spain, the latest advices show the re- 
cent outbreak of the workmen at Barcelona to 
have been much more serious than was sup- 
posed. It was fomented by the Carlists as a 
diversion in favour of Russia, but the Govern- 
ment have succeeded totally in repressing it, 
and all further danger has apparently been re- 
moved by the rout of the Carlist leader, Mar- 
sal, and the slaughter or capture of such of his 
followers as were unable to escape across the 
frontier into France. Madrid letters of the 
11th ult. mention that the Cortes had adopted 
the bill authorizing the loan of 230,000,000 
reals, and that should the loan not be volun- 
tarily subseribed, it was at the end of a month 
to become compulsory. Paris correspondence 
continues to adduce proof that the Spanish in- 
surrection is fostered by Russian influence. 
Much anxiety is manifested in the German 
Courts to ascertain the progress of the revolt. 

FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

At Sebastopol nothing of importance has 
taken place. The position of affairs remain as 
before the repulse of June 18. No permanent 
check has been sustained by the beseigers. 
Several regiments which suffered badly on the 
recent occasion have been reorganized, and the 
troops of the four nations continue healthy and 
hopeful. Immense works are being raised 
against the Malakoff and Redan, and also to 
command the shipping. Thirtythousand men 
are said to be employed on these works of at- 
tack. Nor have the Russians been idle, as new 
works are thrown up behind the Malakoff and 
Redan, (a formidable star fort behind the lat- 
ter.) On the night of the 7th of July, the Rus- 
sians made a sortie against the works and 
sitions in front of the Mamelon. They via 
not, however, offer battle, but having put the 
besiegers on the alert, and exchan a few 
shots, withdrew. There is no indication of 
any design of the Allies to attack the Russian 
army in the field. The fate of the campaign 
is still to be decided at Sebastopol, and we may 
soon expect to hear of new scenes of slaughter. 
Powerful Russian reinforcements are approach- 
ing, and 20,000 men have been ordered from 
Marseilles to the Crimea. A renewed attack 
would be made on the place on the 10th ult., and 
this expectation, as far as the English are con- 
cerned, has been realized. It appears that on 
that day they reopened their fire upon the Redan, 
and that at daybreak on the following morn- 
ing General Simpson satisfied himself that the 
ope had been attended with good effect. 
His last message anfiounces this fact, and adds 
that cholera was decreasing, and that the re- 

rts of the health of the army were favoura- 

le. General Pellissier, writing to Paris on 
the afternoon of the 10th, informed the Minis- 
ter of War that the firing between the English 
and Russians had been sharp and heavy 
throughout the morning; that the Russian 
guns had been silenced, and consequently that 
the English would be able to advance their 
works. 

A letter from a young American who went 
to the seat of the Crimean war, on board an 
American vessel chartered as a transport, 
writes home that the English and Fren 
diers before Sebastopol con- 
trast, the for=-ex oting much down-hearted, 
eu reeling confident that they will never see 
home again, while the latter seem perfectly re- 
gardless of their fate, never looking further 
ahead than next meal time. 

From the ‘Baltic, the only news is that the 
fleets were aasstmbling in increased force 
around Cronstadt, and that the health of the 
men was . More than 100 infernal ma- 
chines had been picked up, and the expense 
fruitlessly incurred for them must have been a 
severe mortification to the Russian Govern- 
mént, more especially as the excitement of the 
successfal search has been a wholesome means 
of keeping up the liveliness of the allied crews. 

Advices from Asia report the repulse of the 
Russians at Kars, while other accounts state 
that the Turks had evacuated that place and 
fallen back on Erzeroum. Schamy) is again 
reported dead. An insurrection in a Russian 
Siberian regiment is 

Scarcity of English in the Crimea.— 
The hard service of the English troops before 


Sebastopol has not only greatly reduced the. 


effective stren of the rank and file of the 


officers. Lord Raglan and his admirable Ad- 


jutant-General, Estcourt, have just died of 


cholera, or something like it; General Penne- 
father left on the 24th of June for — to 
recruit his shattered health, leaving the Light 
and Second: Divisions without any general offi- 
cer, divisional, or brigade. Sir George Brown 
also left the Crimea on the 30th ult., for Eng- 
land, on medical certificate; and Major Gen- 
eral Codrington had- been ‘compelled to retire 


from actual service, tem ily at least. Some 


of the regiments of the Light Division are re 


iment 


no captain, and only three sub- 


| alterns available for duty, and both it and the 
7th Fusiliers had to borrow officers from other 


regiments to carry on the duties. 
AUSTRIA. 


| The Austrian official journals strive to allay 


the anxiety caused by Louis Napoleon’s recent 
| to explain that there is no likeli- 
hood of an open rupture between Austria and 
t A new Austrian circular 
is spoken of, intended as Coant Buol’s rep! 
Napoleon’s innuendos. In this circular 
mises to the Western powers; that she 
rmed all that she undertook to do; that 

er sympathies are still with France and Eng- 
land; but that she remains the sole judge as 
to the suitable moment to take part in the con- 
ditions of the ultimatum—the absolute rejeo- 
tion Of which would, however, force her to 


The Emperor of Russia, it is ramoured in 
St. Petersburg, intends to visit the South, per 
haps the Crimea. A letter from St. Petersburg 
says:—* The Czar continues to display great 
activity; he visits fortresses, 
and works at night in his cabinet. All trace 
of dissension between him and his brother, 
the Grand Duke Constantine, has disa 
and there was never any question of 
The Czar, though mild and affable, 
clings energetically to the resolutions which 
he has adopted; and he said recently 
commercial deputation, * If I am feeble, I will 
pray to God to make me strong.’ 
eral times repeated what he suid to the diplo- 
matic body on his accession to the throne: 
‘The policy of my father is sacred for me.’ He 
has determined not to abandun that policy on 


The Provincial government a 
constantly in trouble with the go 
account of its revenue regulations. 
caused serivus and threaten- 
ing riots at Ballarat, and by the last advices 
we perceive that a fresh cause of discontent 
had manifested itself in an export duty, which 
has been levied on gold shipped from the 
It is at the rate of 2s. 6d. per ounce. 
and was to take effect on the Ist of May. 
was the general opinion at Melbourne that it 
would be impossible to cvllect the duty, and 
that it would have to be repealed. U 
latest date, no opportunity had offered to test 
the tax, but persons from Melbourne say that 
passengers eatrusted with gold parcels might 
with ease evade the seratiny of 
ny districts the law was indignant- 
, and at Creswick Creek diggings 
a public meeting against it had been called. 


MARRIED 


On Tuesday, the 3ist ult., by the Rev. Henry A. 
Mr. Veitcu, to Miss 
Saran Ann 8S. Hamenacy, all of Philadelphia. 

At Shippensburgh, Pennsylvania, on the 26th ult., 
by the Rev. Joseph Mahon, Rev. D. D. Crake to 
Miss Emiry, daughter of Davin Manon, Esq., of 


these has alread 


On Wednesday morning, the 18th ult., by the 
Rev. Thomas Creigh, D. D., Mr. Joan McDowerr 
to Miss Manocaret, daughter of the late Jonw 
Brownson, Esq., all of Mercersburgh, Pennsylva- 


In Fairfield, Connecticut, on Monday morning, 
the 30th ult., by the Rev. Dr. Willis Lord, Mr. Jo- 
serpy S. Spinney of San Francisco, California, to 
Miss Saran Frances, daughter of the late Captain 
Joun Bunxer of Fairfield. 


CBITUARY. 


Died, in Bridgeton, New Jersey, on the 14th ult., 
EPHRAIM BUCK, M. D., aged 61 years. 


Died, in Warren county, New Jersey, on the 
26th ult., ELIZABETH BUCK, daughter of the 
Rev. ROBERT H. and SARAH H. REEVES, aged 
one scar and two weeks. 

Died, on Monday night, the 30th ault., on his 
birth-day, aged one year, CHARLES HARVEY, 
son of WILLARD M. and ELIZABETH RICE, 
and grandson of Rev. Dr. John McDowell. 

Died, at her residence, in New Haven, on the 
30th ult., Mrs. MARY M., wife of CHARLES AT- 
WATER, Jr., and daughter of Joseph Montgomery 


Died, on the 8th ult., in the 87th year of her age, 
Mrs. ELIZABETH SCOTT, for many years a be- 
loved member of the Scot’s Church, Philadelphia. 
Humble, faithful, and submissive, she passed through 
a long life without reproach, and her last end was 
emphatically peace. ‘* Her children rise up and 
call her blessed.”’ E. 

Departed this life, at Pitts Grove, New Jersey, 
on the 5th ult., DAYTON BUCK, in the 36th year 
The mysterious providence of Gud hur- 
ried this estimable disciple out of life under circum- 
stances of very brief but aggravated suffering. He 
was present at the raising of a heavy frame, when & 
timber, which had not been sufficiently secured, 
gave way, and struck him with great violence in the 
An internal hemorr- 
hage, profuse and constant, soon exhausted the 
powers of life, and in five hours he was absent 
*« from the body,” and we doubt not ** present with 
His funeral was attended by a multi- 
tude, who seemed universally affected with sym- 
pathy and sorrow. A youthful widow and two 
young children are left to mourn a loss which no 
earthly good can repair. 
just grounds for the assurance, that ‘* though many 
fall as sudden, few as safe.’”?> Mr. Buck was a con- 
sistent, exemplary Christian. 
into the covenant, and adorned the doctrine of his 
Divine Master by an amiable, quiet, unobtrusive 
iety. He left the church militant, ‘ a man greatly 
eloved,’? and deeply regretted. The subject of 
discourse at the funeral was drawn from Ecclesi- 
astes, chapter xi. verse 2d. G. W.J. 

Died, at Richland, Mississippi, on the 17th of 
June, Miss MARY R., daughter of the late Dr. 
LETTERMAN of Canonsburgh, Pa. 
the loveliest traits of female character, sanctified by 
divine grace, her brief life was a most beautiful tes- 
power and the blessedness of the 
ospel of Christ. Living not to herself, and findio 
er chief happiness in promoting that of all aroun 
her, few were more loved in life, or more mourned 
in death. Early the subject of religious impres 
sions she united with the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Baltimore in January 1850. Removing to Mis- 
sissippi for a temporary residence, the Master came 
at an hour when none looked for him. Her conflict 
soon over, and the victory soon won, early was she 
called up to take her crown. She died in peace. 
ped of his terrors, and she 

as the Master’s messenger, 


The blow was fatal. 


Of this event, we have 


He was brought early 


Death to her was stri 
welcomed his approac 
sent to conduct her to the Master’s presence. 

‘¢ She died, as sets the morning star, which goes 
Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 
Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven.”’ 


Departed this life, on the 28th of May last, in 
the 49th year of her age, Mrs. REBECCA DEANE, 
For more than thirty years 
the deceased was a worthy member of the Presby- 
terian Church of Pitts Grove, New Jersey. 
several years her constitution, originally delicate, 
gave indications of growing debility; and during 
the last six months increasing symptoms of decline } 
awakened painful apprehensions of the final result. 
These were much increased, when a sudden and 
copious hemorrhage of the lungs prostrated her 
upon what proved, within a month, to be the bed of 
Mrs. Deane was a Christian wife and 
mother, whose example shone chiefly within the 
domestic circle; while a circumspect and amiable 
deportment secured the cordial esteem of all. It 
was her great privilege to live in the affections of 
A living, growing faith sus- 
God through every 


wife of Samuel Deane. 


all who knew her. 
tained her in the peace o 
change, while a good hope through 
her onward to the end; and her e 
joy, triumph. Few bave had clearer evidences of 
acceptance; few, if any, have been more uniform 
in their love for the house of God. 
ing after the fatal stroke, her reply to the inquiry 
of an anxious friend respecting her state through 
the night, was, ‘*O, you do not know what a feast 
I have enjoyed !?? And from that hour her views 
of a present Saviour, and a full assurance of hope, 
remained uninterrupted to the last. Longing to de- 
part, yet willing to continue in the flesh, the Lord, 
not seen, she loved, came and re- 
leased her spirit so gently that the parting moment 
was scarcely perceived. 


r, Mon 
and, ANDREW L., son of JOSEPH 
TTE L. THOMPSON, aged twelve 
years and four months. His sufferings were borne 
with unusual fortitude; and his end was contem- 
plated with true Christian composure and resigna- 
tion. He gave his sorrowing friends delightfn! evi- 
dence that he died in a well-founded hope of a 
blessed immortality. Taking leave of his parents, 
brothers, sister, and others, he exhorted them all to 
‘* be good and meet him in heaven.” We sorrow 
even as others which have no hope. 

‘* Thou’rt gone to the grave, but *twere wrong to 


When God was th y ransom, thy guardian and guide; 


He gave thee, and took thee, an 
thee 
Where death has no sting, since the mere has 


&y Presbyterian Banner please copy. 

Died, at his residence, in Bedminster township, 
Somerset county, New Jersey, on the 24th ult., 
BENJAMIN McDOWELL, Esq., in the 69th year 
The deceased was brother to the Rev. 
Dr. John McDowell of Philadelphia, and the late 
Rev. Dr. William A. McDowell, Secretary of the 
Board of Domestic Missions of the General Assem- 
bly. At the time of his death Mr. McDowell had 
been communicant of the Presbyterian Church of 
n more than forty years; and a ruling el- 

same charch twenty-ei 
high estimation in which he was 
feated by the unusually large attendance at his 
funeral. His remains — a to the Laming- | 
ton Church, where the funeral services were per- | Boston ovyt; 9. Cors “rt 
tor, the Rev. Wm. W. Biauvelt, 163 Pourth 
vy. Dr. Hutton of the city of New | 
York, and the Rev. James Petrie of Pluckamia, | 
New Jersey. Mr. Blauvelt preached the sermon 
from Psalm xxxvii. 37. 
from that part of the sermon in which he spoke of | 
the character of the deceased :—‘‘ Benj. McDowell 
minded, energetic, hogest, reliable 
those characters who, in formes days, 
ness, nor would a charge of inteational injustice 
have obtained credence ftom any who knew him. 


lowing is an extract 


known and read ofall. He 
and the prayer-meeting, where, as he 


seldom su , the power of ely Spirit was 
often sensibly felt. The interest of his own charch 
enlisted his d feeli and called forth bie 


most carnest efforts. For bast 


Princeton Theological Se ry. The Boards of 
our Church received bis active and liberal sepport. 
For five years he was a Judge of the Coenty Court. 
In his ephere (and he never tried to go out of it), he 


the perfect man, behold the upright; for the 
end of that man is peace.’ diene 


Died, in Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the 26th 
wit., at the residence of her son-in-law, Matthew 
Newkirk, +» Mrs. MARY, consort of the late 
GEORGE HEBERTON, merchaat, in the 90th year 
of her age. She was a daughter of the late Jona 
Craig of Monmouth, New Jersey, who lived in the 
village of Freehold, and upon w farm our illue- 
trious Washington fought the well-known and vic- 
torious battle of Monmouth. With present vivid- 
ness of recollection, even at her advanced ege, she 
could relate the little incidents that occu in the 
conduct of the British officers, who were brought 
into her father’s house, wounded in battle, to be 
nursed by that little girl, who was ever ready to 
bind up the bleeding wounds. At the early age of 
seventeen, she connected herself with the Presby- 
terian Church of Freehold, thea under the pastoral 
charge of the Rev. William Tennent, and hase since 
continued a firm and consistent member of the 
Church for more than seventy years. She enjoyed 
undisturbed health antil within the period of seven 
or eight years, when the aged frame was stricken 
with paralysis, which caused her to absent herself 
from the world, and confine herself entirely withia 
the circle of her own kindred. Though helpless, 
she never manifested the least reluctance to her 
confinement, but was calm, peaceful, and happy. 
For her, death had no terrors; and she saslouald 
awaited the expected summons, which came to her 
gently, even as her life was placid and happy, and 
softly removed her from this world of care, like as 
sleep cometh over the innocent child. Never was 
there ane of God’s children on earth more ready to 
die, and yet perfectly satisfied and willing to live, 
if it wae the will of her heavenly Father; and ia 
the most child-like manner she would often express 
herself relative to the hopes and consolations in 
that gospel which she had so long loved, and that 
blessed Saviour, whom she had so long served, 
though she could not see the providence that kept 
her in this world to such an advanced age, without 
any anxiety of mind, or pain and suffering of the 
body. Yet she hed the delightful satisfaction of 
seeing her children’s children around her to the 
fourth generation, and some of them living in the 
fear and knowledge of G@d. Her composure dur- 
ing the later years of her almost total helplessness 
was remarkable—never complaining or uttering a 
sigh; and when interrogated relative to her death, 
she would say, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine be done.’ 
** Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.”” Asa Chrie- 
tian, she was truly consistent; asa mother, kind 
and affectionate, and faithful, always gaining on 
the affections of her children by her sweet and 
amiable disposition ; and no one could visit her in 
sickness, or stand around her dying couch to wit- 
ness the closing up of her earthly career, with any 
other sentiment upon the lip, or feeling in the heart, 
than truly this was a friend of God’ She is cer- 
tainly an heir of heaven.. O! how appropriate that 
sentiment of pious Job, “* Thou shalt come to thy 
grave in full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in 
his season ;’’ and the language of the prophet, ‘‘Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and let my last 
end be like 


NOTICES 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BRIDGE- 
PORT, CONNECTICUT.—The dedication of the 
First Presbyterian Church edifice, on Myrtle Ave- 
nue, Bridgeport, Connecticut, will take place on 
Wednesday next, August 8th. Public services at 
half: past ten o’clock, A.M., three o’clock, P.M., and 
half-past seven o’clock in the evening. The preach- 
ers are Rev. Dr. Krebs, and Rev. Dr. John Thom- 
son of the Presbytery of New York, and the Pastor. 

The members of New York Presbytery, ministe- 
rial brethren generally, and particular friends of the 
congregation, are respectfully requested to attend 
without further invitation. By order of the 

ComMITTEE oF ARRANGEMERT. 


PRESBYTERY OF LEXINGTON.—The 
es of Lexington will meet in Harrisonburgh, on 
ednesday, August 22d, at half past seven o’clock, 
P. M. Wittram Browns, Stated Clerk. 


D*® RICE ON SIGNS OF THE TIMES.—The 

Signs of the Times in a Series of Eight Lec- 
tures. By N. L. Rice,D. D. 75cts. 

Glaucus; or, the Wonders of the Shore. By 
Charles Kingsley. 50 cts. 

Plain Words to a Young Communicant, By the 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D. D. Second thou- 
sand. 35 cents. 

Preces Pauline; or, Devotions of the Apostle 
Paul. 75 cts. 

The “End of Controversy’? Controverted. A 
Refutation of Milner’s End of Controversy. By 
John H. Hopkins, D. D., LL.D. 2 vole. §2. 

First Impresssion of England and its People. By 
Hugh Miller, $}. 

he Old Red Sandstone; or, New Walks in an 
Old Field. By Hugh Miller. $1. 

The Bible in the Counting-House. A Course of 
mage ty Merchants. By the Rev. H. A. Board- 
man. ‘ 

Daniel Webster and his Contemporaries. By 
Charles W. March. $1. 

The Old and New-schools; an Exhibit of the 
most Important Differences in their Doctrines and 
Church Polity. By N. L. Rice, D. D. 38 cts. 

The Princeton Pulpit. Containing Sermons of 
Dra. Alexander, Miller, Dodd, Hodge, and others. 
8vo. $1.00. 

For sale 4 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 

aug 


ROFESSOR TAYLOR LEWIS ON THE SIX 
DAYS OF CREATION.—Siz Days of Creation. 
By Professor Taylor Lewis. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Published by 


G. Y. VAN DE BOGERT, 
aug 4—3t Schenectady, New York. 


ELECT CLASSICAL SCHOOL.— By Rev. E. 
Braapsuay.—Arrangements are made for tho- 
rough instruction in all the branches usually taught 
in the best schools. The School year will com- 
meace on Thursday, September 6th, 1865, and end 
on Thursday, June 29th, 1865. Hudson is remark- 
able for its healthful, invigorating atmosphere, and 
even delicate boys usually become robust by a resi- 
dence here. For Circulars, please apply to the 
Principal, Hudson, Columbia county, New York. 
aug 4—6t 


I ANCASTER YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.— 
4 This Seminary of learning, for salubrity of po- 
sition, readiness of access, extensive range of stud 
through all the useful and ornamental branches, a 
for thoroughness of instructioa, will compare fa- 
vourably with the best Seminaries in our land. 
Terms—$48 for the next term of sixtee@ weeks, 
commencing September 3d, which includes board- 
ing and tuition, in any one of the regular depart- 
ments; $130 for the year of forty-four weeks. 

For Circulars, and further particulars, address 

Rev. WILLIAM E. LOCKE, Principal, 
aug 4—3t* Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, GERMAN. 
TOWN, PHILADELPHIA.—Miss Dé Forest 
informs her friends and the public of Germantown, 
of her inteation to open a Scheoil for the instruction 
of young ladjes, on the first Monday of September, 
(the 3d proximio), in the Presbyterian Church Build- 


ing. 

*erhe studies pursued in the School will be those 
of a thorough English education. Drawing and 
French will be taught when desired by the parents 
of the pupils. 

For reference, terms, and other information, ap- 
plication can be made to Miss De Forest, at the 
residence of the Rev. Mr. Knox, Main street, oppo- 
site Cottage Row, Germantown. 
aug 4—4t* 


: on Notes on the Gospels. 
ompiled and prepared with especial reference te — 
the wants of Parents and Sunday-school Teachers. 
By Rev. Robert J. Parvin of Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts. 240 pp. 18mo. Price 25, 39, and 33 cts. 
The basis of the work is ag English bookkof “‘Com- 
ments on the New Testament, by Dr. Edward Ash.” 
Lardner, Horne, Olshausen, Bloomfield, Newcome, 
Clarke, D’Oyly, aod Mant, and other commentators 
have been carefully examined, and their facts and . 
suggestions in point have been used wherever it 
has been deemed desirable. The simple aim of the 
present work is to, bring, within as limited 4 A f 
pass as practicable, reliable explanations of : 
text. It is to be an aid to the teacher in the wa 
of an exegesis of. the $e records.. Any w 
that attempts to do all the thinking for the teacher, 
does him an injury; and we may add, that any 
teacher who expects to have all the required think- 
ing done for him, is certainly unfitted for a teacher’s 


ace. 
a7 The Gospels by Matthew and Mark only are | 
contained in ‘che volume. Those by 
and Johan will be pablished soon. 
The Notes ere done up ia three forms, one of — 
them in stiff paper. A copy will be forwarded, | 
at-paid, to any post-paid order enclosing twenty- _ 
e cents. Clergymen and Sunday-schoo! Superia- 
tendests will be supplied with a gopy for exsamina- ~ 
tion without charge. eds 
Published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-8CHOOL UNION, 
And for sale at the 


Philadelphia Depository, 316-Chestaat street. 
ilade] phi i 3 
New York, G. 8. Scofield, 147 Nassau street. 


St. Louis, Missouri, A. W. Cérey, 80 Chestnat 
¢ bw York, C. T. Cherry, 66 State s 
Rochester, Carolina, Williew N. Hughes 
Chicago, Rew. L. P. Crawford, 511 La Salle street. — 
Cincianati, Ohio, George Crosby, 41 West Fourth 


The above baok is now ready, aud the pablislier | 


1 Bookstores, or direct from the by a 
remittance of $1.25, which will bey the book asd" 
Y. VAN DE BOGERT>, 
‘ aug 4—3t Schenectady, New Yerk. 


q 
it was ofno avail Tha tity of Rev. Mr. Elliott, sisting that he had been con- 
r lisn was pre- & petrified state, and in the midst Home Missions for some fifteen 
: proved the visitation by of which were two large and weighty sub- | Yom An‘, by his labours had contributed 
| in 1 sth thoes much peace and future happiness of 
we both secular and ministerial, had brought him —— years was trastes. 
‘4 and Teepe bourl land laymen aré in a and. gonranience. He was sor. 
boo sare hooali- &¢. A’ memorial to ‘the Bishop has been extremities. church-honowred name. His deportmen in the 
dieligions Worship bill, introduced some | 
@f, Lorde, has, brought out the real animus of 
our politieo-religious parties better than any | 
Probably the necessity for such a bill will take | 
| mavy of your readers by surprise,.and thie will | 
j not be diminished when the real state of British | 
| 
| 
| any account,” 
AUSTRALIA. 
4 | 
4 
| 
| 
q : 
| 
4 
| 
measure would sweep away at once all re 
strictions ‘on ‘the religious. liberties,’ both ‘of 
| Churchmen and Dissenters, and give legal im- 
i munity to all zealous Christians to go forth | 
and proélaim the goépel:wherever men are to 
Be to lend ‘an This, you 
! Shippensburgh. 
- | nia. 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
: | of Philadelphia. 
| 
| 
| | 
ist ce in defence of our liberties. 
3 an influential. meeting took place 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
RESPECT FOR THE SARBATS.—We are | 
e-carrespondent, en what seems | 
Hest euthority, that, on the recent | 
Visit of ‘efour ‘eminent farmers army, but has f ightfully diminished the num- | 
and agricyltu igte from ber of officers also—regimental and_general 
i them was reques! d to 'wa Op, the Zimperc i 
on Banday, no..o¢her flay being. st bis 
| 
be 
| man of pen of Professor Lewis, im eufficient guarantes of 
| — | warm, affectione—a sincere, abiding friend. Bach 
= his paétor found him daring nearly thirty years; { 
| vi) and such he proved ‘to others. His piety no one 
26 COMN, | doubted; for he was a living epistie of Christ, ‘ 
‘ led the devo- | 
wes | 


aru! 


ay opi? Jeoraini 41a) wid feilo 
Be patts Facilitate 


Mi 
By George Paxton Young, A.M., 
jn Knox's! College, To- 
Scotland, 1854, 
348 


Turis, Ohatite; Sentences, and Anthems; Se- 
“lected ‘aid Artang the Works of 

"many | aes i y B. F. Baker. 


the list of embraced in this work, we 
Judge ‘thatthe selections have beer well made, and 


Ta Canintian 
Ts the title of the very a 
the Rex,.Dr.. Boardman,.st the,apening of the, lest 


General Assembly, and now published by: the Board 
The topic discuss 


adaptation: to prominent 
retigious ter sof the times, "The true ‘furic- | 
ns of the ministry aré clearly defined, and the. 


moment,’ especially in its 
us ten 


sumption of priestly prerogatives in the Christian 
Ubesiciaannean’ in all its absurdity. .We trust 
the discourse will have a wide circulation. 
Tas Gosret Errerizs or Sr. Joun. 

A pretty little pocket volume, from the press of 
the Presbyterian Bodrd of Publication. 

PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS. 

The New York Review for July contains—!. The 
Last Days of Colonial Independence. %. The 
German Language. ‘3. Journalism in Greet Britain 
and America, giving the preference to our own 
country. 4. Académy of Fine Arts,,; Philadelphia. 
5. Instinct versus Reason.. 6. Men, Women, and 
Books. . 7. Greece, Past, Present, and Future. 
8.. The. Ottoman Empire and its Polity. 9. Con- 


temporaneous Literature. :In the book notices the | 


reviewer expr his intment with « Star 

and gays “ neither the method of composi- 
tion nor the style have any pretension to elegance.” 
This Quarterly always contains good writing, and 
maintains a highly creditable scholarly and literary 
bearing. Instinct vs. Reason, in the present num- 


ber, contains many curious facts and speculations. | 
Blackwood’s Magazine for June, received from | 


Messrs, Leonard. Scott & Co., New York, is able, as 
usual. The most entertaining article is that on 
Alton Lecke Kingsley. | 


‘The Rev. Dr. Howe of the Theological Seminary 
at Colimbia, South Carolina, publishes, at the re- 


quest of the Alumni of Middlebury College, a dis- 
course delivered at the Commencement of that. 
Institution, commemorative of the Rev. Joshua 
Bates, D.D., a former President. It is an affection- 
ate. tribute to an able and usefal man, characterized 
by the polished rhetoric and delicate-and refined sen- 
sibility which'matk the ‘productions of Dr. Howe's 
We have received a very excellent discourse by 
the Rev. Alfred Nevin of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 
on the Parable of the Leaxen, showing the expan- 
sive, diffuse character of the gospel as respects the 
individual believer and, the world at large... 
Arthur's Home Magazine for Apgust has its 
usual variety of entertaining and instructive reading, 
together with illustrative cuts, fashion plates, &c. 


‘The ‘Panorama of Life ‘and Literature, is a new 
Monthly, got up by .the well-known Littells of 
Boston. The design of the work is to furnish a 
well selected miscellany, gathered from all available 
sources, foreign and domestic; and is intended to be. 
not merely amusing, but to combine entertainment 
with instruction. Emanating from the same source 
with “the Living Age, and enjoying the benefits of 
the long and valuable experience acquired in con- 
ducting that admirable periodical, we have reason 
to expect that the Panorama will furnish its readers 
a rich return for the low subscription price of $3 per 
annum, at which it is offered. ‘ 

‘From the an Board of Publication we 
have received three excellent tracts, entitled, “A 
. Time to, Dance,” by the Rev. 8. Ramsey Wilson of 
Cincinnati; « Hints to Christians on a Journey,” 
by the Rev. E. P. Rogers, D. D., of Philadelphia; 
andi« Does your Faith Grow?” And from the same 


source, several sheets of Hymns, to be circulated as 


‘earned reputation of this Monthly, whose alr 
rt resent its readers with éntertainment and in- 
struction pervaded with a religious spirit. The 
number. before us is embellished with an engreving 
of the lamented Cookman, who was lost in the 


No branch of literature has been so suc- 
cessfully cultivated in, America as history ; 
and I believe; that.eyery European criticism 
—not-over partial to merit on this side of 
the Atlantic 0 ols 
that, in. addition to many works of sterling 


value which I'have no room to name, Ame- : 
ricd ‘has, within twenty-five years,’ produced 


three historians whose works will 
to the latest: posterity with ‘those 


o down 
at have 


already stood the test “of ‘apes,’ I am not 
the of. 


more confident of wry 
ides) and “Menophon ; 

Tacitus; of Hume, Gib- 
lam, . and Macaulay,. 
than I am of the abiding reputation of 


thee works “Gull aad neliah 


the. 
be-@yed bi The ladies of Arabia “stain 
théir, toes Fed, thein eyebrows 


faces with ow, 
while ‘the Hottentot women paint in com- 
partments of red and black. Hindoo fe- 
mags, Wheh desirous, of partica- 
larly lovely, amear the .mix- 


int 2 vistreak round the ‘and 


‘The P 
on ei far? 


discourse delivered by. 


ptic—will ‘bear me out when I say / 


Lo the -monster, 


were at, least eight feet. 


Who would grodge the ploughman’s toil? 
‘That bespesk ‘no dreamer’s fanciee— 
_., For his mind has precious lore, 
_ Gleaned from Nature’s sacred store. 

Toiling up yon weary bill, | 
_, He bas worked since early morning, 
_, Mase and rest and pleasure scorning, 
And he’s at his labour still— 

Though the slanting western beam, 

Quivering on the glassy stream, | 


: wal And yon old elm’s lengthened shadow 


___ Flung athwart the verdant meadow, 
“Dell that shadowy twilight gray 
Cannot now be far away. 


See! he stops and wipes his brow— 
_ Marks the rapid sun’s descending— 


Marks his shadow far extending— 


Deems it time to quit the plough. 
Weary man and weary steed 
Welcome food and respite need ; 
’Tis the hour when bird and bee 
Seek repose—and why not he? 
Nature loves the twilight best, 
Let the toil-worn ploughman rest! 


‘| Ye, who nursed upon the breast 


Of ease and pleasure enervating, 
_ Ever new delights creating, 


Which not long retain their zest— 


_Ere upon your taste they pall, 
_ What avail your pleasures all? 
In his hard but pleasant labour, 
He, your useful, healthful neighbour, 
Finds enjoyment, real, true— 
Vainly sought by such as you. 


‘Nature’s open volume lies, 


Richly tinted, brightly beaming, 
- With its various lessons teeming, 
All outspread before his eyes, 
Dewy gindes and opening flowers, 
_Emerald meadows, vestai bowers, - 
Sun and shade, and bird and bee, 
Fount and forest, bill aud lea— 
All things beautiful and fair, 
_ His benignant teachers are. 


‘Tearing up the stubborn soil— 
 Tradgimg, dradging, toiling, moiling— 
Hunds and feet and garments soiling— 
Who would grudge the ploughman’s toil? 
Yet’tis health and wealth to him, 


Strength of nerve, and strength of limb, | 


Light and fervour in his glances, 
Life and beauty in his fancies; _ 
_ Learned and happy, brave and free, . 
- Who so proud and blessed as he? 
. — United States Magazine. 


Statistics of the Duration of Human 
Life. 


‘The census of 1850 shows that the oldest 
rscn living in the United States was 140. 


his person was an Indian woman residing 


in North Carolina. In the same State was 
an Indian aged—125, a negro woman 111, 
two black females 110 each, one mulatto, 
male, 120,and several white males and fe- 
males aged from 106 to 114. In the parish 
of Lafayette, Louisiana, was a female black 
aged 120. In several of the States there 
were found persons, white and black, aged 
from 110 to 115. There were in the Uni- 
ted States in 1850, 2555 persons over 100 

ears. This shows that about one person 
in 9000 will be likely to live to that age. 
There are now about 20,000 persons in the 
United States who were living when the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, in 
1776. They must necessarily be about 80 
years old now, in order to have lived at 
that time. ‘Tbe French census of 1851 
shows only 102 persons over 100 years old; 
though their total population was near 
36,000,000. Old age is, therefore, attained 
among us much more frequently than in 
France. 


The “Devil in the Main-top.”’ 


“One of the main-top men of the watch 
on deck, who had stationed himself in the 
top, to be ready for whatever might be re- 
quired there, and had rolled himself up in 
one of the top-gallant studding sails, called 
out with a lusty voice, ‘On deck, there! 
the devil’s in the main-top. Send up some 
hands to seize him!’ As I was still on deck 
myself, I at first thought that the man must 
be drunk; but he bad never been addicted 
to, drinking, and then I thought it must, be 
a hoax; so I called out, ‘ Main-top, there! 
néne of your jokes, if you please, but mind 
your duty.’ 
replied, ‘ It’s no joke, Captain, I assure you; 
but the rea} devil, as sure as this ship’s the 


Surrey ; so send the hands up, or I shall be 
carried off by him.’ 
heard in the top a flapping of wings, 
‘hoarse screaming or screeching, and could 


At the same time we 


see, through the dim light of a moonless 
‘atmosphere, the sail in which the man was 
enveloped rising and falling, and he stoutly 
combatting what we thought must be a 
phantom, but which turned out to be a 
solid reality. In the meantime the boat- 


| swain’s. mate, without orders, had gone to 


the fore-hatchway, and shouted out, after 


| piping with his call, ‘All hands to catch 
the devil, ahoy! tumble up, there; tumble 


up,. my hearties!’ In a few minutes all 


hands were on deck; and on the main- 


shrouds on both sides, about a dozen men 
hastened to the rescue of their shipmate 
from the claws of Satan, and the capture of 
the Prince of Darkness himself, if possible. 
On their reaching the main-top, one man 
was struck so forcibly by one of the wings 


of the unknown assailant, that he fell on 


deck, and was much hurt by the fall; an- 
other was almost blinded by a similar stroke 
on his face; and all that could be made out 
for some minutes was, that there was a 


‘great feathered monster, with claws, beak, 
and wings, combatting with all his might 


the original occupant of the top, who, 
though bleeding at several points, stood his 


nd manfully.’ At length, by the aid 
view in which they envel- 


and the 
sheets, with which they lashed his legs to- 


gether, they secured him for the remainder’ 
4 of the nig! 


t, and all again retired to rest, 
At daylight intense curiosity was manifested 


: to ‘be present at the uncovering of the mys- 


terious ¢reature, so that all hands were 


again on.deck, when he was lowered down 


from the top, enveloped in the canvas which 


had secured him, and turned out to be a 
It stood 
at least five feet high; and its extreme 


magnificent osprey, er sea-eagle. 


breadth from the tips of its expanded win 
It had a noble 
head, beautiful eyes, with several rings of 


different bright colours encircling the pupil, 
a strong hooked beak, thick and ang 


| er’s news. 


‘man, recognizing my voice, 


} They are removed from | 


engeged-in hauling in the boom sheet, the 

le plpnged his strong beak into thé naked 

fof ws leg, being turned 
up, as thé was water fromthe 
heavy squall of)rgin, out of it a 
solid mass of flesh of several ounces, so as to 
disable the man probably,for life, and the 
sailor, naturally on ‘at this attack; took 
out his knife, cut the lanyard’ by which the 
bird was secured, and it flew aloft into the 
air with exulting screams of triumph.” — 


Autobiography of J. 8S. Buckingham. 


The English Language. 

The following tribute to the English lan- 
guage is from the eminent German philolo- 
gist, Jacob Grimm. 

After ascribing to it ‘‘a veritable power 
of expression, such as perhaps never stood 
at the command of any other language of 
men,’ he goes on to say:—“ Its highly 
spiritual genius, and wonderfully happy de- 
velopment and condition, have been the re- 
sult of a <a intimate union of the 
two noblest languages in modern Europe, 
the Teutonic and the Romanza. It is well 
known in what relation these two stand to 
one another in the English tongue ; the for- 
mer supplying in far Ts r proportion the 
material groundwork, the latter the spiritual 
conceptions. In truth, the English lan- 
gusge, which by no mere accident has pro- 

uced and upborne the greatest and most 
predominant poet of modern times, as dis- 
tinguished from the ancient classical poetry, 
(1 can, of course, only mean Shakspeare,) 
way of all right be called a world-language ; 
and, like the English people, appears de- 
signed hereafter to prevail with a sway more 
extepsive even than its present over all the 
portions of the globe. For in wealth, good 
sense, and closeness of structure, no other 
of the languages at this day spoken deserves 
to be compared with it—not even our Ger- 
man, which is torn, even as we are torn, 
and must first shake off many defects, before 
it can enter boldly into competition with the 
English.”’ 


Carrier Pigeons and the Telegraph. 


Many of the readers of the newspapers, 
who wake up in the morning and find a 
column of European news, by telegraph, 


| ready for their perusal, in the morning pa- 
| per, the steamer having arrived only the 


midnight before, do not know the labour 


and the énterprise which are involved to 


procure this early transmission of the steam- 
The “associated press” have 
an agent for the arrival of New York steam- 
ers at the Sandy Hook light-house. He has 
fifty carrier pigeons, which are trained for 
the purpose of conveying news from the 
steamships totheshore. A man in an open 
boat, in all kinds of weather, drops along- 
side the steamer as she bears directly upon 
Sandy Hook. The news is thrown over in 
a water-tight can, and the news being taken 
out, a single sheet is affixed to a bird’s leg. 
The man then gives the _— to the bird, 
which raises his wings and away he goes, 
with all his powers of locomotion, in a 
straight line for the office, going a distance 
of three or four miles in as many minutes; 
and, popping in at the window, is received 
by the agent, who transmits the intelligence 
over the wires to New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia, and thence to St. Louis, New 
Orleans, and all parts of the country, so that 
the news is frequently received over a large 
part of the United States, and published 
before the steamer leaves the quarantine. 


Basin of the Atlantic Ocean. 
The basin of the Atlantic Ocean is a long 


trough, separating the Old World from the 


New, and extending probably from pole to 
pole. This ocean furrow was probably 
scored into the crust of our planet by the 
Almighty hand, that the waters which he 
called seas, might be gathered together so 
as to let the dry att appear and fit the 
earth for the habitation of man. From the 
top of Chimborazo to the bottom of the At- 
lantic, at the oy we place yet reached by 
the plummet in the Northern Atlantic, the 
distance in a vertical line is nine miles. 
Could the waters of the Atlantic be drawn 
off so as to expose this great sea-gash, which 
separates continents and extends from the 
Arctic to the Antarctic, it would present a 
scene the most rugged, grand, and impos- 
ing. 

The very ribs of the solid earth, with the 
foundations of the sea, would be brought to 
light, and we should have presented to us, 
at one view, in the empty cradle of the 
ocean a thousand fearful wrecks, with that 
dreadful array of dead men’s skulls, great 
anchors, heaps of pearl, and inestimable 
stones, which, in the poet’s eye, lie scattered 
in the bottom of the sea, m rb hideous 
with sights of ugly death. e deepest 
part of the Atlantic is probably somewhere 
between the Bermudas and the Grand Banks. 
The waters of the Gulf of Mexico are held 
in a basin about half a mile deep in the 
deepest parts. There is at the bottom of 
the sea between Cape May and Newfound- 
land, and Cape Clear in Ireland, aremarkable 
steppe, which is already known as the tele- 
graphic plateau. A company is now en- 
gaged in the project of asubmarine telegraph 
across the Atlantic. It is proposed to carry 
the wires along this plateau from the eastern 
shores of Newfoundland and the western 
shores of Ireland. The great circle dis- 
tance between these two shore lines is 1600 
miles, and the sea along this route is pro- 
bably no where more than 10,000 feet deep. 
—Prof. Maury. 


Nutmeg Plantations at Singapore. 


A Singapore correspondent of the Roches- 
ter Union gives the following account of 
the nutmeg plantations. He says :—The 
nutmeg plantation I visited belongs to a 


' Chinaman by the name of Wampoa, and is 


situated some four miles from the city. It 
is one of the most beautiful and thoroughly 
tropical places I have ever seen. The place 
is surrounded by hedge-rows of bamboo, 


neatly cut, @ ithin are large fields, in 
Ww ich are prante tlenut, man- 
gosteen, and nutmeg. The la 


braces nearly fifty acres, and like the others, 


the trees are in regular rows, crossing each 


other at right angles, and about thirty feet 


apart. Some are of very largésize, and not 
less than thirty feet in height. Like coffee, the 
trees require great attention, and thorough 
manuring and irrigation, and the ground 
must be kept free from grass or weeds. 
nursety the 
second year, and for two years after must be 
kept covered from. the burning sun by 
mats, which are spread over them by means 
of four supports set in the ground. The 
roots are also mulched with coarse litter. 


the shell, when the shell is broken off, and 
the nut.is ready to be sacked; and sent to 
market. If the shell which covers the nut- 
meg is broken before the fruit is dry, it is 
ruined; and great care is exercised, there- 
fore, in this ses of drying. Besides the 
nutmeg, my Chinese entertainer derives quite 
a revenue from his cocoanut, beetlenut, 
mangosteen orchard. 
The mangosteen is held in the highest re- 
pute of any fruit in the tropics, and is grown 
in greater perfection at Singapore and Pe- 
nang than elsewhere. I must confess to 
what, in the opinion of my fellow-traveller, 
was regarded as wanting in a just appre- 
ciation of its qualities, when I declared it 
quite inferior to the better variety of our 
hes—or, indeed, to the Tekel or white 
yenne peach. 


Birds’-egging in the Pacific. 


A friend in San Francisco, who is some- 
what given to the study of ornithology, 
writes some very interesting and surprisiD 
facts in regard to an important trade carri 
on in the markets of that city in the eggs 
of sea birds. He states that the Farallones 
de los Frayles, a group of rocky islets, lying 
some twenty miles west of the entrance to 
the bay of San Francisco, are the resort of 
innumerable sea-fowl, known by the fisher- 
men as “ murres.”” These islands are almost 
inaccessible, and, with a single exception, 
are uninhabited. They therefore very na- 
turally afford a resort for great multitudes 
of birds. Some time since a company was 
organized in San Francisco, for the purpose 
of bringing the eggs of the murres to mar- 
ket. An some idea of the numbers of 
the birds may be formed from the fact that 
this company sold in that city the last sea- 
son (a period of less than two months, July, 
and parts of June and August) more than 
five hundred thousand eggs! All these were 
gathered on a single one of these islands, 
and, in the opinion of the eggers, not more 
than one egg in six of those deposited on 
the island was gathered. Our correspon- 
dent informs us. that he was told by those 
families on the island, that all the 
brought in were laid by birds of a single 
kind. Yet they exhibit astonishing varia- 
tions in size, in form, and in colouring. 
There is no reason to suppose that he was 
misinformed in regard to these eggs being 
deposited by a single species. The men 
could have had no motive for deception, 
and similar facts are observable on the La- 
brador coast, and in the islands north of 
Scotland. Besides, the writer ascertamed 
from other sources, that all the eggs brought 
to market were obtained from a limited por- 
tion of the island, known as the Great Fal- 
laron—called the Rookery, where a sngle 
species swarm in myriads, and wher no 
other bird is found. Naturalists, in our 
Eastern cities, who have received specinens 
of these birds, pronounce them as Thick- 
billed or Brunnich’s Guillemot, or Marres 
of Labrador and Northern Europe. The 
eggs are three and a half inches in length, 
and are esteemed a great delicacy.—W. Y. 
Spirit of the Times. 


PRESERVING Fruits.—Dr. Arhur’s 
‘‘Self-sealing Cans and Glass Jars’’ afford 
the readiest facility for putting up fruits so 
as to keep fresh through all the year. They 
are made with a channel around the nouth, 
into which a cover fits loosely. Int this 
channel a very adhesive cement is youred 
and allowed to harden. Thus prepared for 
sealing the cans and jars are sold, aid the 
housekeeper, after filling her vesses and 
applying the heat, has only to warm the 
cover and press it down into the cement, 
when the work of sealing is done. These 
vessels can be used year after year, md, as 
the cover goes over the whole top, nay be 
as perfectly cleansed as any othe open 
vessel. 

As the fruit season has now comnenced, 
housekeepers should by all means tz some 
of these cans, and prove them to thir own 
satisfaction. At small cost and trovhle they 
may now have fresh or stewed friits or 
tomatoes on their tables all next wintr, and 
at summer prices. The method of wtting 
up fruits in this way we will briefly sive. 

Fill the can or jar with ripe fruit,adding 
a little sugar, simply enough to renler the 
fruit palatable, and set in a vessel ¢ water 
(warm or cold.) Let the water bil, and 
continue boiling until the fruit is wel heated 
through—say for half an hour. _[Iirection 
has been given oaey to let the weer boil, 
but such direction is defective, as at his time 
the fruit in the centre of the vesse will be 
scarcely warmed. Should the vssel be 
then sealed, fermentation will tak place. 
The heat must thoroughly penetate the 
contents of the vessel. As soon asthefruit 
is sufficiently heated, warm the coer, press 
it into its place, and the work is one. 

Another way is to make a syrp of two 
pounds of sugar for every six ounds of 
fruit, using half a pint of waterfor every 
pound of sugar. Skim the symp as soon 
as it boils, and then put in yoir fruit and 
let it boil ten minutes. Fill he cans or 
jars and seal up hot. Some mke a syrup 
of half a pound of sugar to evey pound of 
fruit, and some only a quarte pound of 
sugar to a pound of fruit, whib some use 
no sugar at all. 

To keep peaches, pare and at them up. 
If thrown into cold water the will retain 
their firmness and colour. Hat them in 
the cans or jars as above, or bil them ten 
minutes ina syrup. In this wy strawber- 
ries, raspberries, cherries, pluis, peaches, 
&c. may be kept for any lengt of time in 
the same condition that theywere sealed 
up, and with flavour unchangec For small 
fruit it is best to make a srup without 
water, and boil the fruit in t for onlya 
few minutes. 

Fresh stewed fruits of allcinds may be 
kept in these vessels. It wi only be ne- 
cessary to stew the fruit as or the table, 
adding the amount of suga required to 
make it palatable; fill up te vessel with 
the hot fruit and seal at oce. All ripe 


' fruits preserved in this waywill be found 


as fresh in the winter seasonis if just taken 
from the tree and stewed. 
Tomatocs.—Take off the sin; put them 
reserving kettle or oer convenient 
vessel, abd boil them for « quarter of an 
hour; fill the cans or jars snd seal up hot. 
Arthur’s Home Magazine. 


To Keep Fires Trovusiine 
Horses.—It is said thatwulnut tea—a 


cold water over night, anc then boiled ‘a 
quarter of an hour—applid with a sponge 
when cool; will keep flies fom troubling a 
horse. 

To Keep Sitx.—Silk a:icles should not 
be kept folded in white paer; as the chlo- 
ride of lime used in bleahing the paper 


The reason of this is obvious to every per- 
son... Itis nice jab to dress light coloured 
silk, and few should try it.. Some silk arti- 
cles should be moistened with weak glue or 
gum-water, and the wriakles ironed out by 
a hot flat-iron on the wrong side.— Scientific 
American, 


Tae Potato Rot.—We earnestly recom- 
mend to those having ashes, either of wood 
or coal, to sprinkle them over their potato 
tops, in small quantities, as often as once 
a week. We hope the disease with which 
they have been affected will not return ; but 
if there is a disposition to disease, we know 
of no better preventive than the application 
of ashes to the tops.— NV. EL. Farmer. 


Maxims FoR Farmers.—A writer in 
the Boston Cultivator says:—“I would lay 
down the following rules, or maxims, which 
I think experience has demonstated to be 
sound : 

For rich farms stock with the stately 
Durhams; for poorer, the active Devons. 

The best point for a milker is a thin thigh. 

For sped in a horse, a muscular thigh. 

: = kill caterpillars, rub them up with the 


and. 

To kill lice on cattle, dust lightly with 
ashes. 

To make the best hay, cut the grass early ; 


when partly made by spreading, cock up for 


two or three days, then open and cart in. 
By curing hay in this way, it contains all 
the aroma and nutriment of the grasses.’’ 


Fruit.—The young apples and peaches 
are so thick upon the trees in many parts 
of the country that they will be seriously 
injured, unless the precaution is taken early 
to strip off one-half the number. It is fool- 
ish to depend upon propping up the limbs 
of a favourite tree to save its over-loaded 
branches. If one-half that set are plucked 
and thrown away, the other half will be 
worth more than the whole. Farmers should 
look to this at once. 


ReEtics oF A Past AGE.—Twenty cedar 
trees, sixteen inches in diameter, were found 
by the miners at Monte Cristo, Ohio, at 
about 650 feet from the surface of the earth. 
The trees were within a few feet of each 
other, and imbedded from one to two feet 
above the bedrock. The earth around them 
had formed a sort of cement almost the con- 
sistency of rock. The wood appeared na- 
tural, but rather soft. 


CaBBAGE Worms.—The Charleston 
— Carolina) Mercury tells us that John 
arrar, one of the most practical farmers in 
that State, says these destructive insects 
may be destroyed in the following easy and 
simple way :—* Break off a large leaf from 
the bottom of the cabbage, and place it on 
top, upper side down. Do this in the even- 
ing, and in the morning you will find near 
or quite all the worms on each eabbage 
have taken up their quarters on this leaf. 
Take off the leaf and kill them, or feed them 
to the chickens, and place the leaf back, if 
there be any more to catch.” 


PeacuEes.—The fact that some Southern 
tribes of Indians have orchards producing 
superior peaches, has led many persons to 
suppose that the fruit was among the pro- 
ducts of America, when first discovered. 
This is an error. The peach was introduced 
into Louisiana by the Spaniards, prior to its 
settlement by the French. It has since 
grown spontaneously, and, in many respects, 
apparently indigenous; but the original 
stock was imported. It is believed that this 
fruit has been produced throughout the 
world from the stock originally obtained 
from Persia. 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN. 


handful of the leaves infued in a quart of | 


HONOURING PARENTS. 

As a stranger went into the churchyard of a 
pretty village, he beheld three children at a 
newly-made grave. A boy, about ten years of 
age, was busily engaged in placing plants of 
turf about it, while a girl, who appeared a year 
or two younger, held in her apron a few roots 
of wild flowers. The third child, still youn 
er, was sitting on the grass, watching wit 
thoughtful look the movements of the other 
two. They wore pieces of crape on their hats, 
and a few other signs of mourning, such as are 
sometimes worn by the poor who struggle be- 
tweén their poverty and their afflictions. 

The girl soon began planting some of her 
wild flowers around the head of the grave, 
when the stranger addressed them: 

“ Whose grave ie this, children, about which 
you are so busily engaged ?” 

“* Mother’s grave, sir,” said the boy. 


“And did your father send you to place” 


those flowers around your mother’s grave?” 

“No, sir; father lies here too, and little 
Willie, and sister Jane.” 

“ When did they die?” » 

“Mother was buried a fortnight yesterday, 
sir, but father died last winter; they all lie 
here.” 

“Then who told you to do this?” 

“ Nobody, sir,” replied the girl. 

“Then why do you do it?” 

They appeared at a loss for an answer, but 
the stranger looked so kindly at them, that at 
length the eldest replied, as the tears started 
to his eyes; 

““O, we do love them, sir!” 

“Then you put these grass turfs and wild 
flowers where your parents are laid, because 
you love them ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” they all eagerly replied. 

What can be more beautiful than such an 
exhibition of children honouring deceased par- 
ents? Never forget the dear parents who loved 
and cherished you in your infant days. Ever 
remember their parental kindness! Honour 
their memory by doing those things which you 
know would please them were they now alive, 
by a particular regard to their dying com- 
mands, and carrying on their plans of useful- 
ness! Are your parents spared to you? Ever 
treat them as you will wish you had done, 
when you stand a lonely orphan at their graves ! 
How will a remembrance of kind, affectionate 
conduct towards those departed friends then 
help to soothe your grief and heal your wound- 
ed heart ! 


WILL THERE BE FLOWERS IN HEAVEN, 
MAMMA? 


Brightly the sun of a clear, cold December 
day shed its slant rays through the half-closed 
blinds of a sick-room, glowing upon the rosy 
curtains, and playing in fantastic shape upon 
the carpet, but brought no gladness to the sor- 
rowing hearts of the mourners there. A mother 
sat with bowed head and breaking heart by the 
bed-side of her darlig first-born son; and that 
dark-eyed little girl moved slowly about the 
room, gazing thoughtfully for a while into the 
bright fire, then kissing the pale cheek of her 
brother, and wondering “how long he would 
sleep.” For hours he had lain with closed 
eyes and white lips, and a breath so short and 
low that it scarce stirred the white cover. The 
fever had left- him, but nature was exhausted, 


Phe Steam Whistle. 

Many persons who are constantly in. the 
way of listening\to the horrid howl..of the 
steam whistle are unacquainted with the 
mechanical means by which its effects: are 
produced. We extract the following des- 
cription of the instrument from the Railroad 

, a8 it conveys the knowledge in a 
few and clear words: 

“The whistle is formed of two cups, 
placed one above the other, and opening 
towards one another. The lower cup is 
nearly filled by a ball or gland, so as to leave 
a narrow annular openivg of 1.32 inch in 
width, around the edge of the cup. The 
upper cup is hollow, and its lower edge is 
about one inch or one and a half inch from 
the lower cup. By admitting steam through 
a valve to the lower cup, it eseapes through 
an annular opening and impinges against 
the edges of the inverted cup. This pro- 
duces the sound. The heaviest whistles 
for locomotives are six inches in diameter. 
The hollow upper cup is made of sheet brass 
or copper.” 


EW BOOKS PUBLISHED BY THE MASSA- 
CHUSETTS SABBATH-SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
—My Scrap Book, cloth, 24 cents. Agnes Thornton, 
cloth, 26 cts. Titus, or Jerusalem Destroyed, cloth, 
22 cts. Memoir of Rev. J. C. Bryant, cloth, 18 cts. 
Alice Learning to do Good, cloth, 26 cents. The 
Penny Saved and the Penny Earned, cloth, 32 cts. 
Uncle Willie, cloth, 16 cts. New Year’s Greet- 
ings, cloth, 18 cts. Sabbath Story Book, cloth, 23 
cts. Clouds and Sunbeams, cloth, 24 cts. The 
Angel Mother, cloth, 16 cts. Boy’s Book of Morals 
and Manners, cloth, 38 cents. The Prisoner. The 
Cousins, cloth, 18 cts. Christian Education as con- 
nected with Baptism. Every Day Fault. The Whole 
Bible is the Word of God, cloth, 23 cents. The 
Peasant Girl, 23 cts. Child of Gentleness. Frank 
Randolph, cloth, 18 cents. The Babe’s Baptism, 
cloth, 16 cts. The Fatal Exchange, cloth, 22 ets. 
Aunt Grace’s Home, cloth, 23 cts. Charley Dean’s 
Task, cloth, 20 cts. Changeable Silk, cloth, 22 cts. 
Saturday Evenings with my Children, cloth, 18 cts. 
Right and Wrong, cloth, 30 cts. The Lost Brace- 
let, &c. cloth, 16 cts. The Gleaner’s Sheaf, cloth, 
30 cts. Recollections of Rev. E. D. Griffin, D. D., 
16mo, cloth, 60 cents. Words in Season for Young 
Disciples, 10 cents; gilt, 15 cents; tuck, 25 cents. 
Alice Minturn; or, Growth in Character, 23 cents. 
Kitty’s Childhood, 20 cts. 

Forty-one new books have been published by the 
Society during the past year. This makes the whole 
number of the Society’s Publications, 1118; of 
which 857 are bound library books. These publi- 
cations, taken as a whole, afford a very complete 
and satisfactory course of instruction on all subjects 
connected with Sabbath-schools, and with the so- 
cial, moral, and religious training of the young. By 
its organization, the Society is ftee and untram- 
melled to publish the whole counsel of God. Every 
important doctrine, truth, and ordinance of the 
Scriptures, as held in our churches, and all moral 
questions and objects of benevolence—such as 
Romanism, Temperance, the sanctification of the 
Sabbath, peace and war, missions, &c.—can be, and 
have been freely considered in the publications of 
the Society. _ 

Complete Catalogues may be obtained upon ap- 
plication. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 144 Chestnut street above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
july 28—3t 


MMING’S MINOR WORKS, THIRD SERIES. 
—A new volume, now ready, containing : 

Infant Salvation; or, All Saved that Die in In- 
fancy. 

The Communicant’s Manual. A Plain and Prac- 
tical Exposition of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Baptismal Font. An Exposition of the Na- 
ture and Obligations of Christian Baptism. 

Bound in one volume, to match the uniform edi- 
tion of Cumming’s Works. Price 75 cents. Also, 
in separate volumes, neatly bound in cioth, price 
374 cents each. 


CUMMING’S WORKS, UNIFORM EDITION, RECENTLY 
PUBLISHED. 

Family Prayers for each Morning and Evening in 
the Year. With references to appropriate Scrip- 
ture Readings, two vols., 12mo; price $1.50. 

The Signs of the Times; or, the Present, Past, 
and Future. In one volume, 12mo; price 75 cts. 

Cumming’s Apocalyptic Sketches. Two volumes; 
price $1.50. 

Cumming’s Seven Churches of Asia Minor. One 
volume ; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Miracles. One vol- 
ume; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on the Parables. One vol- 
ume ; price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Lectures on Daniel. 
price 75 cents. 

Cumming’s Minor Works, Ist and 2d series. Two 
vols.; price 75 cents each; containing 

A Message from God; or, Thoughts on Religion 
for Thinking Men. 

The Comforter; or, Thoughts on the Influence of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Christ our Passover; or, Thoughts on the Atone- 
ment. 

Christ Receiving Sinners. 

The Finger of ° 

The Great Sacrifice. 

Also, in separate volumes, neatly bound in cloth, 
price 37; cents each. 

LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
25 South Sixth street, above Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
june 9—tf 


One volume; 


AMPS, CHANDELIERS, &c.—Cornelius, Baker 
& Co., Manufacturers of Lamps, Chandeliers, 
Gas Fixtures, &c. Store, No. 176 Chestnut street; 
Manufactory, No. 181 Cherry street, Philadelphia. 
mar 31—ly 


E UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND TRUST COMPANY. — 
CHARTER Bui_pine, Office 
south-east corner Third and Chestnut streets.—Cap- 
ITAL, ascertained value of Premiums and Assets, 
January Ist, 1855, $1,240,629.06.—The eminent 
success which has resulted to this Company arises 
chiefly from its distinctive and simple plan of opera- 
tion, combining stability with security, perpetuity 
and availability. Annual Dividends convertible in 
cash, or appropriated to the payment of premiums. 
Premium payments quarterly, &c., see Prospectus. 
In the Savine Funp Derartment, Money is re- 
ceived patty. Also, Monpay Evenines on de- 
posit, in large or smal] sums, on which interest is 
allowed of Five PER cent. This is the oldest five 
per cent, interest paying Company in the City and 
State. Money paid back without notice, as usual. 
DIRECTORS. 
Stephen R. Crawford, Paul B. Goddard, M.D. 
Ambrose W. Thompson, Lawrence Johnsor, 
Benjamin W. Tingley, George McHenry, 
Jacob L. Florance, James Devereux, 
William M. Godwin, Gustavus English. 
Strerpnen R. Caawrorp, President. 
Lawrence Jounson, Vice-President. 
Cuaaces G. Imiay, Sec’y and Treasurer. 
Actuary—Pliny Fisk. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
Paul B. Goddard, M.D., Alexander C. Hart, M.D. 
a” [n attendance at the Office of the Company, 
daily from 11 o’clock, A. M., to 2 o’clock, P.M. 
oct 25—ly* 


R. BOARDMAN’S SERMON BEFORE THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY.—The Christian Min- 
istry not a Priesthood. A Sermon, preached at the 
Opening of the Sessions of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, in Nashville, Tennessee, 
on Thursday, May 17,1855. By the Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman. 18mo. 15 cents. 
Sent by mail post free. 
For sale by 
WILLIAM 8S. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
144 Chestnut street, above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
july 28—3t 


TICA FEMALE ACADEMY.—This Institution, 
which has enjoyed the patronage of a liberal 
public for the last eighteen years, will re-open on 
Friday, September 7th, for the reception of pupils. 
The Academy remains in charge of Miss Ke.ty as 
Principal. The high attainments of this lady, as 
well as her connection with the school during the 
last ten years, render her peculiarly well qualified 
for her responsible position. 

The building Was erected at an expense of twenty 
thousand dollars, and is constructed with special 
regard to comfort and convenience of the pupils. 
It is situated on elevated ground, in the most plea- 
sant part of the city. 7 

The advantages of this Institution are of the high- 
est order; and no pains have been spared to pro- 
cure teachers im every way fitted for the various 
branches which are taughtin it. A lady (a native 
of France), of superior attainments and long ex 
rience, has charge of the Freoch Classes, and her 
residence in the Academy enables her, by constant 
association with the pupils, to promote their know- 
ledge of that language. Conversation in French is 
practised daily. Music, both vocal and_ instru- 
mental, is extensively pursued under accomplished 
teachers, whose aim is to cultivate a taste. for the 
purest classical compositions of the best wasters. 
Full and thorough instruction is given in Drawing, 
in the use of crayons, and in Painting in oil and 


WHOICE AND VALUABLE BOOKS.-—List, No. 1. 
—Tarretine Opera Omnia; 4 vols. ; very scarce. 
Oud worth’s Intellectual System ;!3 vole.; now, 
tion, Trommina’ Concordance te the Septuagint, 
2 vols. Bellamy’s Complete Worke; new editidn ; 
2-sole. Baxter's Worke; 23, vole. 
fine copy. Boston’s Body of Divinity; 2 volumes; 
écarce. Alexander’s Connexion of the Old and 
New Testaments, Barrett’s Synopsis of Biblical 
Criticiems; 5 vole. Davidson’ Lecteres on Bibii-« 
cal Criticiem; 2 vols. Davideon’s Introduction to 
the New Testament; 3 vols. Davidson’s Biblical 
Hermetieutics ; one large vol. Tholuck on Christ; 
Sermon on the Mount; 2 vole. Tholuck on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; 2 vols. Baumgarten’s 
Apostolic History; 3 vole. Fairbairn on Ezekiel ; 
new and enlarged edition. Hengstenberg on the 
Revelation of St. John; 2 vols. Hengstenberg on 
the Psalms; 3 vols. Stier on the Word of the lord 
Jesus. Uliman’s Reformers before the Reformation. 
ch’s' Histery of Doctrines; 2 vols. Gies- 
ler’s Ecclesiastical History; 4 vole. 8vo. Brown’s 
Discourses on the Sayings and Doings of Christ. 
Grinfild Novam Testamentuim Hellenistica; 2 vols. 
Grinfild’s Scholia on the Hellenistic Greek Testa- 
ment. 

Also, many other valaable books (a list of which 
will be given in future advertisements), all of which 
will be sold at very low prices, at the cheap Book- 
store of SMITH & ENGLISH, 
july 21—3t 36 North Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


R. WEBB—Grocer and Tea-Dealer, 91 
South Eighth street, below Walnut, Philadelphia 
—Has now on hand an excellent assortment of 
fresh imported Black and Green Teas, Sugars, Cot 
fees, Fruits, Spices, &c., of the finest qualities, 
which he will sell in the original pa or at 
retail, on the most reasonable terms. so, Extra 
Rochester Flour, in barrels, half-barrels, and bags. 
x” Goods carefully packed for the country, or 
delivered to any part of the city. jan 1—tf 


ACADEMY, WESTCHES.- 

TER, CHESTER COUNTY, PENNSYL- 
VANIA.—Witiam F. Wvears, A. M., Principal— 
assisted by a corps of able and experienced Teach- 
ers. The scholastic year is divided into two ses 
sions of full five months each, commencing respec- 
tively on the first days of May and November. Pu- 
pils received at any time, and charged from the day 
of entering. Course of instruction thorough and ex- 
tensive. 

Teams—$100 per Session, including boarding, 
lodging, &c., and tuition, Without the classics $95, 
in advance. Extras: Music (Piano, Violin, Guitar, 
&c.), Drawing, Painting, and Modern Languages. 

Catalogues may be obtained at the office of the 
Presbyterian, No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
or upon application to the Principal. 

Access from Philadel phia twice daily by the West- 
ehester and Philadelphia Railroad, or by the Colum- 
bia Railroad to Oakland Station, five miles from 
Westchester. ap 7—6m 


O TEACHERS.—Will be sold, on accommoda: 


ting terms, a well-established Female School. 
Building new, and furniture of the best quality. 
The location is all that could be desired, and the 
offer such as is seldom made. Address 
8s.” 
july 21—tf Office of the Presbyterian. 
OARDMAN ON THE MINISTRY.—The Chris- 
tian Minitsry not a Priesthood. A Sermon, 
preached at the Opening of the Sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on Thursday, May 17, 1865. By 
the Rev. Henry A. Boardman, D. D., the Moderator 
of the previous Assembly. Published by order of 
the Assembly. Price 15 cents. 
Just published by the Presbyterian Board of Pub- 
lication. J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
july 28—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ISHACOQUILLAS SEMINARY.—This Institu- 
tion, located in the upper pert of Kishacoquil- 
las Valley, eight miles from Lewistown, Mifflin 
county, Pennsylvania, will open its winter Session 
on Wednesday, the 24th of October, 1865. The 
building is new, large, and every way adapted to its 
design—the accommodation of both male and fe- 
male. It is warmed by heated air-furnaces in the 
basement, with a register in every pupil’s room. In 
oint of health, beauty of scenery, &c., the locality 
is not surpassed. The course of instruction em- 
braces the Classics, Mathematics, and a full course 
of English. 

Terms—$55 per Session, for board and tuition of 
twenty-two weeks, payable quarterly, in advance. 
Fuel, lights, &c., furnished by the pupil. Extras— 
Music, French, Drawing, and Painting. 

For Catalogue or further information, address the 
Principal, Rev. J. S. NELSON, 

Kishacoquillas, Mifflin county, Pennsylvania. 
july 28—tf 


EPOSITORY OF THE BIBLE SOCIETY OF 
VIRGINIA.—Price & Carnpnozo, Booksellers 
and Stationers, opposite the American Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Virginia, respectfully invite the attention of 
the Christian public and readers generally, to their 
assortment of Books, religious and literary. Par- 
ticular attention paid to the Sunday-school depart- 
ment; and orders from the country for the works of 
any of the Publishing Societies, promptly attended 
to. We have lately received, among other new 
and valuable issues of the press :—l. The Great 
Question: Will ae Consider the Subject of Per- 
sonal Religion? by Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D.; 50 
cents, 2, Sketches of the Presbyterian Church, by 
Rev. J. E. Rockwell; 30 cents. 3. What is Calvin- 
ism? by Rev. W. D. Smith, D. D.; 35 cts. 4. Eu- 
taxia, or the Presbyterian Liturgies; $1. 5. Evils 
of Howell on Infant Baptiem ; 50 cents. 6. Emily 
Vernon, or Filial Piety Exemplified ; 75 cts. 7. Pray- 
ers of the Apostle Paul; 75 cents. 8. Kurtz’s Sa- 
cred History, from the sixth German edition; $1.25. 
9. Ledderhoze’s Life of Melancthon, from the Ger- 
man; $1. 10. Prime’s Travels in Europe and the 
East; two vols.; $2. 11. Englishwoman in Rus 
sia, from fourth London edition; $1. 12. Volume 
Third of the Child’s Catechism of Scripture History. 
Hymns,” Pastorai Lewes,** Manitor 
Letters,’?. Bohemian Martyrs,” Adam and 
Christ,” ** Perseverance of Saints,’? and other re- 
cent issues of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
june 16—tf 


NGLISH, CLASSICAL, AND MATHEMATI- 
CAL SCHOOL.—William R. McAdam, A. M., 
will commence, on September 10th, the second 
year of his English, Classical, and Mathematical 
Academy. The number of pupils is limited to 
twenty-five, thus securing to all his immediate care 
and instruction. The Rooms, formerly occupied by 
the Presbyterian Institute, are at the Southwest 
corner of Twelth and Chestnut streets, the entrance 
on Twelfth street. Special reference is made to 
the Professors of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Circulars may be obtained at the Bookstore of 
Mesers. William 8. & Alfred Martien, 144 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; and further particulars at his 
residence, No. 12 City Row, Eleventh street, below 
Vine. WILLIAM R. McADAM. 
july 2i—tf 


ANTED, A SITUATION AS TEACHER— 

By a graduate who has had considerable 

experience in teaching, either as Principal or 

Teacher of ¢n Academy, or in a private School. 

Testimonials of qualifications will be given on appli- 
cation. Address R. 


july 14—5t Newark, Delaware. 


DGEWORTH FEMALE SEMINARY, 

GREENSBORO’, NORTH CAROLINA.—The 

next Session of this Institution, which has now 

been in successful operation for fifteen years, will 
commence on Wednesday, the Ist day of August. 

The course of study is designed to be thorough 
and systematic, embracing every thing necessary to 
a sold and ornamental education. 

It is very important that pupils be present at the 
opening of the Session. A few day’s absence at the 
commencement of the year, when the classes are 
formed, and new studies entered upon, may embar- 
rass the pupil for weeks. 

Catalogues containing the course of study, ex- 
penses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 

RICHARD STERLING, Principal, . 
june 30—6t Greensboro’, North Carolina. 


ITTENHOUSE ACADEMY—ZJn the new Build- 
ing of the City Institute, Northeast corner of 
Chestnut and Eighteenth streets, Philadelphia, ( En- 
trance on Eighteenth street. )—Boys are prepared for 
college, or for a business life. The Institution has 
a department for instruction in the primary branch- 
es. The next session will commence on Monday, 
September 3d. Circulars may be obtained at the 
Academy, and at the office of the Presbyterian, No. 
UCIUS BA . 
JOHN H. WESTCOTT,¢ Principals. 
Rererences.—Rev. John Maclean, D. D., Presi- 
dent of the College of New Jersey; Rev. M. B. 
Hope, D. D., Princeton, New Jersey. Rev. Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D., Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. E. P. 
Rogers, D. D., J. D. White, M. D., James Dunlap, 
Samuel T. Bodine, George H. Stuart, William 8. 
Martien, Philadelphia. june 23—13t* 


NHESTNUT STREET FEMALE SEMINARY— 
525 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.—The next 
Academic year of this Institution will commence on 
Monday, September 3d, 1855. This Seminary is 
pleasantly situated in the upper —- of Chestnut 
street, a location combining all the advantages of 
the city, with comparative retirement from ite ex- 
citement. The house is commodious and pleasant, 
and no expense has been spared to make it altrac- 
tive and home-like. 

Testimowrat.—I cannot serve the cause of Fe- 
male Education better, than to recommend to pub- 
lic confidence the Seminary, of which Miss Bonney 
and Miss Dillaye are Principals. 

My testimonial is based on persona! observation, 
and on the satisfactory improvement of pupils from 
my own family. 


THE P 


COLLEGE, TEXAS8.—This fourishing 
Institution, located in Huntsville, Walker 
Texgs, having a beautiful ¢ @ edifice, a 
spi apparatus, good library, haadeoue 


cabinet of cari four te 
on. 


Orvretas.—Rev. Danie Baker; D. D., President, 
aad Profe¢eor of Mental aad Moral Science. Rev. 
sor of Ancient and Modern Languages. Rev. A. E, 
A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Nataral 
cés. Rev. W. C. Somerville, A. M., Adjunct 

of Languages. 

Counsz or Srupizs.— Much the same as that 
adopted in Princeton, New Jersey. | 

Yean—One term—From the 9d Monday 
in September to the last Wednesday in June, with a 
brief vacation during the Christmas holidays. 

in Advance.—In the College 
Department proper, fifty dollars. In the 
Doetnent, from twenty-five to thirty dol- 
lars, according to the branches taught. But no 
tuition fees charged those who have in view the gos- 
pel ministry, who need assistance, and who come 
well recommended as such, by their respective 
Presbyteries, Conferences, or Associations. 

Drscretins—Parental, mild but firm. And al) 
the students, on entering, will be required to pro- 
mise obedience to the laws which forbid ing 
and frequenting tippling houses, and other places of 
improper resort. 

‘Board can be obtained in private families on rea- 
sonable terms, 

As the *‘ Andrew Femude College’’ is alao located in 
Huntsville, parents have now a fine opportunity to 
give a finished education to both their sons and 
daughters at the same time and same place. 


july 7—6mT 
OUNG LADIES INSTITUTE — Wilmington, 
Delaware. limited to Thirty.—The. 


next session of this Institute will commence on Mon- 
day, September 3, 1845. 

Board and Tuition in English $150 per year, pay- 
able quarterly in advance. Music, french, 
Drawing, extra. 

Teacuers.—Rev. Thomas M. Cann, Professor H. 
8S. Colman, Professor R. Triggs, Mre. S. 8. Cann, 
Mies L. Neck, Miss M. Fairchild. 

Circulars can be obtained by application to 

THOMAS M. CANN, 
jaly 14—13t and Proprietor. 


EA BATHING.—Atlantic City, Absecom, New 
Jersey.—The Ashland House, a Temperance 

Hotel, is now open for visitors and families, at terms 
as moderate as — on the Island. It is pleasanti 
situated, oa the rai » bear the shore ; a ba 
house connected with it; and carriages belonging 
to the establishment, always in attendance. 
_ N.B. Full particulars can be obtained by calling 
at the office of W. R. Hall, 228 Arch street, South- 
east corner of Ninth, Philadelphia. 

&” The Saloon is open for public religious ser- 
vices every Sabbath. july 14—tf 


ISSES GILL’S SEMINARY.—The Misses Gill 
will re-open their Boarding and Day-School 
for Young Ladies, at their residence, No. 427 Spruce 
= —- on Monday, September 10th. 
uly 7— 


EWARK FEMALE SENINARY.—Mias H, 

Principal.—The second ses- 

sion of this Seminary will commence August 29th, 
1855, and continue twenty-one weeks. 

Teams Pea and tuition in Eng- 
lish and Latin, $70; Languages, each, $10; Music 
on Piano, or Guitar, with use of instrament, $20 to 
$25; Drawing, $10; Painting in water colours, $10; 
Painting in Oils, $20; Fancy Work, $6; Washing 
per dozen, 37} cents. 

Rererences.—Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Delaware College, Prof. W. A. Crawford 
Prof. E. D. Porter, J. W. Weston, A. M., Principal 
Newark Academy, Rev. J. Vallandigham, Rathwell 
Wilson, Esq., J. W. Evans, Esq., Newark. George 
Earle, Esq., Elkton, nd. Prof. C. Long, 
Hartsville, Pa. Rev. J. H. McNeill, Secretary 
American Bible Society, New York, Geo. McNeill, 

-» Fayetteville, North Carolina. 

irculars, containing course of study, and other 
particulars, may be obtained by addressing the Prin- 
cipal, at Newark, Delaware. june 20—10t 


Lo JERSEY COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

MOUNT HOLLY, NEW JERSEY—Rev. 
Samvuet Mircesr, A. M., Principal, assisted by an 
ample number of well qualified teachers. Designed 
to prepare boys thoroughly for college, or any busi- 
ness of life, with careful attention to health and phy- 
sical improvement, personal habits and manners, 
and moral and religious instruction. 

T per quarter of eleven weeks. New 
pupils are received at any time, paying ‘from the 
date of entrance only. The Winter Session com- 
mences, Providence permitting, October 26th. For 
Prospectus, with full particulars, address the Prin- 
cipal, 

References—The President and Professore of the 
College of New Jersey, and the Professors of the 
Theological Seminary, Princeton. oct 21—tf 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE.—This In- 
stitution is located in a beautiful and healthful 
country, near the village of Hartsville, on the Old 
York Road, nineteen miles from Philadelphia, with 
which there is daily communication by two lines of 
Stages. The number of boarding pupils is limited, 
in order that they may receive thorough instruction 
from the Principal, and may enjoy the comfort, and 
personal training, and care of home. Due promi- 
nence is given to daily religious instruction. The 
year is divided into two Sessions of twenty-one 
weeks, one commencing on the first Wednesday ip 
May, the other on the first Wednesday in Nov-™- 
ber. Circulars, containing further particy/«‘s, may 

be obtained by addressing the Princip#!, 
Rev. J, BELVILLE, 
Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

aug 12—tf 


A TEACHER’S SITUATION WANTED—By « 

graduate of the Scientific Department of Dela- 
were College. Satisfactory testimonials of requi- 
site qualifications will be given. Address 


july 1 ss Pp. B. 
y 14—3t 


Newark, Delaware. 
HENRY MOORE—Gewerat Fur 
Unpertaker—No. 533 Arch sir 
West of Broad, North side, Philadelphia.—Persona. 
attention, paid to all business entrusted to my care. 
All artic! appertaining to the above business con- 
stantly on hand, and furnished at the shortest pos- 
sible notice, at moderate prices. 
may 19—ly WM. HENRY MOORE. 
Bz! BELLS !—The Subscribers, at their long 
established and enlarged Foundry, manufac- 
ture upon an improved method, and keep constant 
y on hand, a large assortment of their superior 
ells, of all descriptions suitable for Fire Alarms, 
Churches, Academies, Factories, Steamboats, Plan- 
tations, &c., mounted with their “* Rotating Yoke,’? 
and other improved Hangings, which insure the 
safety of the Bell, with ease and efficiency in ring- 
ing. Warrantee givén of tone and durability. For 
full particulars as to Chimes, Keys, Weights, &e., 
apply for Circular to. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 
ap 28—ly* West Troy, Albany county, New York. 


wee JERSEY ACADEMY AT BRIDGETON, 
NEW JERSEY.—The Trustees respectfully 
announce to the public that the Rev. P. E. Steven- 
son (now Principal of the Presbyterial Institute at 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania), has accepted the office of 
Principal, with special charge of Classical De-— 
artment, of the Academy, and will enter upon his 
uties as soon as his present ee permit. 
The Institution will re-open on Tuesday, August 
7th, and prompt attendance is requested. Students 
will find a home with the Principal. It is desirable, 
when convenient, that application be {made pre- 
viously. june 9—+tf 


EW AND IMPROVED EDITION.—This day 
published, Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases ; so Classified and Arranged as to facilitate 
the Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary Com- 
position. By Peter Mark Roget, late Secretary of 
the Royal Academy, London, &c. Revised and 
Edited, with a List of Foreign Words Defined in 
English, and other additions, by Barnas Sears, D. D. 
New American, from the Third London Edition, 
boyd Additions and Improvements. 12mo, cloth, 
This edition is based on the last London edition, 
which has recently been issued. The first Ameri- 
can edition having been prepared by Dr. Sears for 
strictly educational purposes, those words and 
phrases properly termed ‘‘ vulgar,” incorporated in 


the original work, were omitted. These expargated 
ae have, in the present edition, been restored, 


ut by such an arrangement of the matter, as not to 


interfere with the educationul purpose of the Amer- 
ican editor. 
ditions of words and phrases not in the English edi- 
tion, making it in all respeets more full and per‘ect 
than the author’s edition. The work has already 
become one of standard authority, both in this coun- 
try and in Great Britain. 


Besides this, it contains important ad- 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
jut No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 
uly 28—4t 


RESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


NO. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- : 


ladelphia, and Ne. 286 Broadway, New 
York, by 
WILLIAM 8&8 MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS8.— Three Dollars per annum, payable in 
six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
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